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Noises Off 


HE unity of all the established political parties in 

the Churchill coalition is unprecedented and 
unrivalled. It is the mainspring of the British war effort. 
On the other hand, it has its disadvantages. Politics in 
the recognised channels are at a standstill ; even at party 
conferences, running on the spot is top speed. No group 
or movement has appeared on the frozen waste of war- 
time politics to challenge the parties in numbers or in 
strength. But, faintly and in the distance, challenges are 
being made. Questions are being asked by individuals, 
by tiny groups, by ordinary people and by writers, which 
some day the parties will have to answer. 

Two notes are most insistent. One is the cry of the 
New Technocrats. To them politics is a matter of 
arithmetic ; it is an equation to be solved by the right 
man with the right plans. The burden of their com- 
plaint is the inefficiency of leadership and policy in both 
government and business. They believe that the expert 
minds can be found already at work in subordinate posi- 
tions in the Civil Service and in industry, and their wish 
1s to give this élite a free hand to work out the right 
means of good government and prosperous economics. 

ey pay the lip service due to free institutions and 
democratic ways; but they believe that “ Whate’er is 
best administered is best.” The efficient end is more im- 
Portant to them than the democratic means. 


The other cry comes from the New Socialists. To them 
politics is a crusade against private property. Property, 
they claim, is the main cause of inequality—which, through 
the engine of inheritance, is probably true, in spite of 
death duties. Property is also, they argue, the inevitable 
cause of unemployment, because a man’s job depends 
upon some owner or group of shareholders to employ 
him at a profit—surely an unwarrantable assumption 
of the post hoc ergo propter hoc variety, of the kind 
which argues that, because it rains excessively in any war 
year, war causes rain. The New Socialism represents an 
effort to go back to the wellspring. Labour-Socialism, the 
case runs, has a vested interest in the concessions it has 
wrung from property; it has preferred the bird in the hand 
to the covey in the bush. Marxist Communism, to the New 
Socialists, is quaint and old-fashioned; it must have 
capitalism to bite into, as the moth must have clothes 
in the closet. The New Socialism does indeed go back 
to the nationalisation of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. But it is not a return to Keir 
Hardie. It is rather Christian Socialism reborn. 

The movement called Common Wealth is an odd com- 
bination of all these cries. Christian Socialism is allied 
in it to the conviction of the intelligentsia that the best 
men are excluded from positions of political influence. 
The cries against inequity and incompetence are 
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married ; the programme is to abolish property in 
capital goods, as well as to plan, according to the most 
expert arithmetic, production, distribution and exchange. 
The aim is not only to do away with the rentier and the 
drone, but also to reduce economic organisation to the 
status of a crossword puzzle solved by a knot of Torque- 
madas. Indeed, all the present discontents of thinki 
people are more or less shadowly reflected. Planning 
may imply rule by an élite of experts ; but Sir Richard 
Acland and Mr Priestley also believe in the ordinary man. 
The mass of people are shut out, and were shut out even 
before the war, from participation in the democratic 
process, except vaguely on polling-day, with the political 
dice loaded against good judgment. The example of 
Soviet Russia, where workers share in the day-to-day 
affairs of their factories and express their views upon 
the output programmes suggested to them, is cited 
against the British parallel where working people, freer 
far than in Russia in their civil liberties, are hands. and 
not men in their workplaces. Common Wealth, it seems, 
would do all these things at once: abolish property, 
without the reservations which have held back the old 
Socialists ; plan the use and distribution of economic 
resources, according to the sums of the most up-to-date 
economists and statisticians ; and, in addition, associate 
every citizen in the local determination of the policies 
by which their lives and their work are defined. En 
passant, by the simple false assumption, of new Techno- 
crats and New Socialists alike, that capitalism has col- 
lapsed, it would remove the motor of competitive enter- 
- which, for all its failures, has made modern wealth 
and wi » 

It is very hard indeed to see at a glance how all these 
aims can be harmoniously sought in practice. The 
ordinary man, no matter what he ought in strict logic 
to do, is by no means certain to elect planning by an 
élite; the wisest may prefer free enterprise and 
private initiative. Whatever the social consequences of 
property-holding may be, it is far from sure that the 
New Socialists are likely to be more successful than the 
Old in finding a majority of crusaders among the 
propertyless. Whether the association of ordinary people 
with the expert processes of modern government and 
modern business can possibly conduce to efficient plan- 
ning and the choice of the right people to apply the right 
plans is an unsolved riddle—which may well be answered 
in the future, as it has been in the past, by a voluntary 
resignation by the majority to an inferior state of affairs. 
The reformers may still have to decide between enforcing 
the best policy by compulsion or accepting a worse sub- 
stitute in the name of free choice. 

But it is idle to be severely critical of these projects. 
They come from an earnest few, and while the noise of 
battle resounds they are not likely to catch and sweep 
away the people at their war work. The important point 
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is that, whatever the rightness of their answers, which 
must be doubted, these people are asking the righr 
questions—the questions which the ies will have to 
answer or fall down, questions which a “ fifth column ” 
of reactionaries are rushing to answer on their own 
behalf in documents like the Scott Report and the recon- 
struction memorandum of the FBI. They are questions 
which the politicians should mark and digest while they 
may. Broadly, the main plea now, as at every stage in 
the history of politics, is that government should be both 
efficient and fair, good as well as popular—a circle which 
has stood to be squared ever since politics began. The 
challenge is broadly threefold. First, is the wish of 
every citizen, spoken or unspoken, that, whatever system 
of government or economy may prevail in the post-war 
world, it should be successful in winning security, that 
is, in curing the inequality, the poverty and the irregu- 
larity which contradicted the richness of the world before 
the war. Secondly, whatever the réle of property in the 
next age, it is plain that monopoly and the narrow 
influence of vested interests, upon politics and economics 
alike, must be removed; argument of Common 
Wealth is not against property, but against its abuse— 
Sir Richard Acland specifically admits that when property 
owners were responsible for their businesses in the small 
scale industry before limited liability shareholding, his 
arguments against ownership hardly held. Monopoly, in 
all its forms, is the prime enemy of the common weal. 
Thirdly, there is the need, the condition precedent for 
all reforms, to restore, renew and extend democracy. 

The best of plans are good in operation only accord- 
ing to the virtue and the talent of the men who mould 
and administer them. The end does not justify the 
means because it is the means which determine the end 
that is achieved. There are too many clever people, so 
carried away by the excellence of their projects that they 
are prepared to risk freedom itself in order to put them 
into practice ; there are too many experts who are so 
impressed by expertise that they are prepared to risk 
democracy itself in order to achieve the right political 
arithmetic ; there are too many planners who would dis- 
pense equally with political and economic freedom to 
get a symmetrical plan. It is first and foremost important 
in reconstruction that the people should be consulted 
and that they should wish to be consulted. It is essential 
that the best and most honest persons should be in 
charge ; but it is no less essential that they should be put 
in charge by the choice of the people themselves. How- 
ever long or however briefly these “noises off” may 
echo, they have at any rate posed the same problems 
which parties of the future must solve if this country is 
to be both prosperous and free. Efficiency, Equity and 
Democracy, these are the targets—Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity in modern dress. Most wanted of all are the 
New Democrats. 


One by One 


os is at war with Germany and Italy, by Ger- 
many’s choosing. Only the United States, Norway, 
Britain and Panama have lost more ships in American 
waters by U-boat action than Brazil. One by one, the 
great neutrals, Russia, the United States, Brazil, have 
been provoked to war by Axis assault. There is method 
in this madness. It is not only that aggression knows no 
restraint. Hitler and his confederates are ready to bring 
the world into war against them because, declared or 
not, they are already at war with the world. They are 
the criminals who must seize all or lose all; and those 
who are not for them are against them. There are no 
neutrals. Every ship sunk by them is, directly or in- 
‘directly, subtracted from the stock of the United Nations. 
As protection off the North American coast improves, 
the U-boats move south. This is total war. 

Once the Axis had hopes of Brazil, a country with a 
population the size of the United Kingdom in an area 
the size of the United States and the gateway to the 


Americas across only 1,600 miles of Atlantic from Dakar. 
German traders raided Brazil before the war with com- 
pensation marks and barter bargains. Brazilian airways 
were infested by Germans and Italians. Over five million 
people of Axis birth or descent were to be a fifth column. 

The commander of Brazil’s army was féted by Berlin. 

Seduction failed. In 1917, Brazil had been the only 
country in South America to declare war on Germany ; 
in 1942, Brazil is again the first South American republic 
to enter the struggle. Portuguese in a Spanish continent, 
Brazil has always looked to the United States to balance 
the rival prestige of Argentina. Trade with the United 
States is the core of Brazil’s economy. President Vargas 
made it plain many months ago that, if the United States 
declared war on Germany, Brazil would co-operate. Dr 
Aranha, Foreign Minister and former Ambassador 10 
Washington, has held firmly to the American connection. 
The fifth column was broken up; the airways were 
purged. When the United States declared war on Ger- 
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many and Italy, Brazil, like almost all the Latin American 
republics, broke off diplomatic relations with the common 
enemies of American security. Last year, agreements 
were made between Brazil and the United States to 
furnish air and sea bases for American defence and to 
supply strategic minerals. Dollars were put down under 
Lend-Lease to push forward Brazilian output and prepara- 
tions. Of all the Americaa republics, north, central and 
south, Brazil was nearest in miles to the war. It was 
inevitable that, belligerent or not, Brazil should become a 
pivot in the defence of the western hemisphere. The 
latest attacks on Brazilian shipping were made when a 
joint defence commission of Brazil and the United States, 
similar to the bodies set up with the United States by 
Canada and Mexico, had just met in Washington. 

With Brazil’s decision, the war enters a new stage in 
Latin America. The republics of Central America and 
the Caribbean are already at war. Every country in South 
America, except Argentina and Chile, has broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany and Italy. In their 
deeds, the aggressors are already at war with them all. 
A deliberate attempt is being made by Germany to cut 
their life-lines, regardless of their neutrality or non- 
belligerency and heedless of their protests. It is true 
that the blockade zone announced from Berlin falls 
short of the Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean. But these 
waters are, in fact, U-boat highways; and Brazil’s latest 
losses were far down off Southern Brazil. It is not 
surprising that, in all the South American republics 
which have not yet declared war, public anger is rising 
against these ruthless assaults. Uruguay, like Brazil, 
has been collaborating with the naval and air forces of 
the United States to safeguard supply routes. The plans 
for hemisphere defence begun at Rio de Janeiro last 
January have been more and more widely appreciated as 
the danger has become more real. Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, who send out oil and take in vital supplies across 
the Caribbean, now find their imports scarce and their 
exports falling. The new President of Colombia, just back 
from Washington, spoke at his inauguration of his country’s 
bonds with North America. The Foreign Minister of 
Venezuela has visited the United States to discuss prob- 
lems of shipping and defence. Dr Guani, Foreign 
Minister of Uruguay and friend of the Allies, was the 
original proposer, over a year ago, of the non-belligerent 
status which has since been accorded by every American 
country to the United States, permitting mutual aid in 
defence. The same status has now been accorded—by 
Argentina and Chile, as well as by most of the other 
tepublics—to Brazil. 

Argentina and Chile still hold aloof. They are the 
neutral fringe, though to a point they co-operate. 
At a meeting of the Inter-American Defence Board in 
Washington, when the military representatives of the 
twenty-one American Republics unanimously gave to 
Brazil “a vote of adherence and friendship on the 
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occasion of her declaration of war,” the delegates from 
Argentina and Chile did not demur. “Chile (said the 
Chilean representative) cannot remain silent or indifferent 
to the sinking of Brazilian ships.” Uruguay has declared 
complete solidarity with Brazil, and a Uruguayan 
declaration of war should bring the new South Atlantic 
front into the mouth of the River Plate, Argentina’s main 
artery. Public opinion in Argentina is restrained by 
the “state of emergency” decreed by President 
Castillo, who has a vested interest politically in 
maintaini the neutrality for which he and his 
group have stood. But resentment against U-boat 
attacks on Argentine ships have been gagged, not allayed. 
The satisfaction of the Foreign Minister with Germany’s 
assurance that Argentine ships could go unmolested if 
each ship were marked, and Berlin advised of its route, 
is not shared by the people. “ Thus Germany leaves the 
seas open and safe for Argentine shipping,” he told an 
angry Chamber of Deputies last month ; “ the Govern- 
ment does not see eye to eye with the Argentine people 
in matters affecting the national honour,” replied a 
Radical spokesman. 

The problem for Argentina is whether party politics 
or public opinion will prevail. Brazil’s declaration of war 
underlines and widens the gulf which separates Argentina 
and Brazil in their official attitudes towards the common 
problem of continental defence. The eyes of all American 
people, including restless eyes in Argentina, are on Brazil. 
For support in its isolationist policy, against the rising 
tide of opinion, the Castillo cabinet is looking to Chile, 
whose isolation springs from geography rather than 
politics. Chile looks, not to the Atlantic, but west to 
the Pacific—and Japan. In the words of the Foreign 
Minister of Chile, 


Attacks on our shipping, on the Panama Canal, or on 
our coasts or commercial navigation in the Pacific Ocean, 
from Panama to the extreme south of the American 
continent, would constitute acts affecting the interests of 
the republic. 


The common interests of the Western Americas are thus 
recognised. The President of Chile is due to Visit 
Washington. There may well be some modification of 
the policy of strict neutrality. What Argentina does next 
may depend upon Chile’s decision. President Castillo and 
his close adviser, Dr Ruiz Guifiaru, are clearly troubled 
by the turn events have taken. Dr Guifiaru was the 
interpreter at Rio de Janeiro in January of Argentina’s 
neutral attitude, and his aim since then has been to 
establish an Argentinian-Chilean bloc; President Rios of 
Chile may consult him on his way to Washington. 

The disadvantages, to Argentina, of Argentina’s self- 
imposed isolation become more and more evident. 
Argentina has watched its neighbours develop their 
resources and their trade at a remarkable pace under the 
stimulus of Lend-Lease. New routes and new markets 
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have been established. Bolivia, Peru and Paraguay have 
inevitably come closer to Brazil. The anxiety of progres- 
sive elements in Argentina about these developments, and 
especially about Brazil’s growing influence, is increasingly 
shared by the Castillo cabinet itself. 
No party in Argentina is over-anxious to fall in behind 
Brazil, a rival as well as a near neighbour—even 
though in recent years the economic links between 
Argentina and Brazil, Argentina’s third best customer, 
have become closer. Argentina is proudly independent, 
distrustful of North American influence and conscious 
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of Argentina’s strength, the greatest in Latin America. 
But events have not passed Argentina by; nor will 
they in the future. A decision must be made, and 
it is a rearguard action. that President Castillo 
is fighting for neutrality and aloofness. The common 
interest of all the Americas in problems of defence and 
supply which constitute a single complex whole is a fact 
which no policy can deny for long. The Americas must 
live, and they must be secure: Neither Argentina nor 
Chile will be able to escape indefinitely the logic which 
Brazil has recognised. 


The Progress of Concentration 


HE first phase of industrial concentration, begun by 

Mr Oliver Lyttelton as President of the Board of 
Trade in March last year, was substantially completed by 
the end of last year. Its object was not to bring about a 
curtailment in the output of consumers’ goods, but to 
concentrate their jproduction, already reduced by the 
Limitation of Supplies Orders, into the smallest number 
of plants, in order to release the greatest possible volume 
of manpower, machinery and factory space. A subsidiary 
object was to preserve as much as possible of the peace- 
time structure of industry, in order to enable concen- 
trated industries to revert to the status quo, or at least 
to normally competitive conditions, after the war. As 
was shown in an article in The Economist on November 
22nd last year, the original policy was carried out with a 
fair measure of success, within these limits, mainly on 
the basis of voluntary schemes prepared by members of 
the industries concerned. 

Even before the original scheme was completed, how- 
ever, it had been found necessary to broaden its scope 
by the inclusion of many additional industries, such as 
rubber, woodworking, paint and bricks, and this process 
went on until, by the spring of this year, all the industries 
shown on the accompanying list (except for clothing) were 
covered. The total number of workers released by 
certificates already issued, and likely to be released by 
schemes now under consideration, is about 250,000, 
equivalent to rather more than one-fifth of the number 
engaged in the industries concerned before concentra- 
tion. This estimate is not comprehensive, for many 
factories in the industries affected by concentration 
switched, partly or wholly, to war work. 

The growing military demand for manpower and 
materials has now rendered the original basis of concen- 
tration obsolete in several industries. The resources 
devoted to the manufacture of consumers’ goods must 
now be reduced to the lowest level compatible with the 
maintenance of the people’s health and efficiency. The 
second phase of concentration thus involves a further 
cut in the number of establishments in the industries 
already slimmed, as well as its extension to additional 
industries or branches of industry. On July 23rd Mr 


Dalton pointed out in the Commons that the adjustments’ 


then envisaged would release a further 30,000 workers 
for munitions or the Services. 

The need for “ reconcentration” came as a shock to 
many of the industries which had made elaborate profit- 
sharing and compensation arrangements under the 
original plan. Most industries had made private arrange- 
ments for compensation, and the majority of them had 
concluded agreements by which the nucleus firm was to 
manufacture at cost for its closed partners who were to 
continue to sell the products and, hence, to share in the 
industry’s profits. On the other hand, there are examples, 
such as the cotton spinning industry, where the closed- 
down plants merely receive a payment, derived from a 
levy on the spindles of nucleus firms, to cover overhead 
and maintenance costs. The accompanying list of 
industries affected by concentration shows that some of 
them are covered by compensation schemes, based on the 
creation of a central fund, drawn up for the whole 
industry. In all the others, there are at present merely 


arrangements between individual firms or small groups 
of firms. The virtual absence of complaint suggests that, 
hitherto, the profits made on the reduced output have 
been sufficient to provide a reasonable measure of com- 
pensation to closed-down firms unable to take on other 
work, and that many plants have in fact been switched 
over to war work. ; 

In many industries, the existing arrangements will be 
upset by further concentration. Some of them, including 
the manufacture of linoleum, cutlery, toys and metal 
ware, should be able to revise them without much diffi- 
culty, because plants can be utilised for war work. But 





INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY CONCENTRATION 
; Original Scheme : 
Linoleum and floor cloth 
Musical instruments 
Narrow fabrics 
Paper makers . 
Photographic apparatus and materials 


Bedding 
Boots and shoes 


Braces 
*Carpets and rugs 
Cartons and paper boxes 


Corsets ate anos 
*Cotton spinning, weaving and finishing *Pottery 


ayon 
Fountain pens Razor blades 
Glass Silk 
Gloves Sports goods _ 
Hosiery Toilet preparations 
Jewellery Toys 
*Lace Umbrellas _ ‘ me 
Leather *Wool, including dyeing and finishing 
Additional Industries : 
Chi 1 Rubber 
Conduit ‘tubes Saddlery and harness 
*Fellmongery *Steel sheets 
Gas tubes *Glazed tiles 
Hat hoods Woodworking 
Iron foundries Brushes 
*Jute Casein buttons 
Paint and varnish Printing in! , 
Pencils Lead sheets and pipes 
Re-rolling section of iron and steel Clothing 


industry *Bricks 
* = Industries covered by compensation schemes drawn up for a whole industry, 
s.e., schemes involving creation of a central fund. 





others, such as the leather goods trade, may experience 
a dwindling in profits to a point when nucleus firms may 
be unable to provide the funds necessary for meeting the 
overhead charges of the closed-down firms—let alone to 
provide compensation over and above “care and main- 
tenance.” Again, the financial problem will be even more 
acute in the case of industries, such as fancy lace and, 
possibly, carpets, which may have to be closed down. 
Some industries, notably jute, which have already been 
concentrated, may be faced with a succession of recon- 
centrations, and the solution of the financial problem of 
providing compensation for the “closers” out of the 
profits of the “ runners ” will become increasingly difficult 
at every stage of this process. 

It is essential that financial difficulties should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the drastic adjustment in 
the manufacture of consumers’ and certain other goods 
which has become necessary as a result of the growing 
shortage of labour and materials for essential purposes. 
It is true that the majority of the industries concerned 
will probably be able to continue supporting themselves 
out of the profits made by the manufacture of consumers 
goods, supplemented by war production. But others may 
be unable to do so, and a small minority, that is to say, 
those which, like fancy lace, have to suspend production 
completely and cannot use their plant for other purposes, 
may be left with virtually no income at all. It may be 
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suggested that the solution for the first of those two 
categories is a rise in prices sufficient to enable nucleus 
firms to provide for the overheads of the closed firms. In 
the case of the brick industry, the Ministry of Works and 
Planning has already accepted the introduction of a 
system of minimum prices for this purpose. But the main- 
tenance of plant, which may again be needed after the 
war, by raising prices to the consumer is far from a satis- 
factory solution. Indeed, as has been pointed out in 
The Economist more than once, the’ rational solution of 
the problem is the acceptance of the principle of state 
compensation for financial war casualties. 

Given an adequate system of compensation, the 
financial difficulties in the way of reducing the output of 
unessential goods to the bare minimum, and of manufac- 
turing a limited range of essential and, if possible, 
standardised products, in the fewest and most con- 
veniently situated plants, would largely disappear. With- 
out it, the solution of the already complicated physical 
problem of making the necessary adjustments may be 
delayed ; it may involve needless hardships and increase 
the difficulty of preserving the structure of industry in 
anything like its peacetime form. 

In view of the drastic cuts in the total output of con- 
sumers’ goods imposed by the Board of Trade from the 
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of this month, the scope for further curtail- 
ment is now probably small. Some progress has also been 
made in reducing the range of goods within the various 
groups of products, in the glass, jewellery and leather 
goods industries, for example ; the policy of concentration 
within groups of products will actually enable the output 
of essential goods within a group to be increased, in spite 
of the overall cuts in production. But much more remains 
to be done. Standardisation, too, has made progress under 
the utility schemes for clothing—utility clothing already 
represents 70-80 per cent of the total civilian output of 
clothing—furniture, pencils, mechanical lighters and 
textiles. This policy is to be extended to cutlery and suit- 
cases and, it is hoped, to all the products which lend 
themselves to a measure of standardisation without the 
provision of special machinery. Eventually, it should be 
possible to supply most of the essential needs of con- 
sumers from a limited range of price-controlled products. 
The process of industrial concentration in its broader 
aspect is thus still far from complete. In a sense it never 
will be complete, because there are always adjustments to 
be made in the light of changing circumstances. But the 
present set-up of civilian production still needs much 
tidying up before the scope for economies in manpower 
and materials has been exhausted. 


Underground Germany? 


HERE are organised underground movements of 

opposition in all the countries of German Europe 
except Germany. They are growing in effectiveness and 
represent one of the most important elements in the 
present spectacle of the world at war. In each occupied 
country, there is a national united front against both the 
conquerors and those who collaborate with them. In 
Germany, the scene is very different. No underground 
movement can compete there’ with the .Nazis in 
nationalism. The attempts of Liberals, Socialists and 
even Communists in the years immediately before 
Hitler’s advent to power in 1933 to steal the Nazi and 
Conservative thunder by placing national appeals before 
their traditional international principles failed utterly. 

The hope has been, inside Germany as well as outside, 
that the Nazi regime would collapse because of its own 
internal stresses. It was some time before it was realised 
that the purge of 1934 had eliminated, not only internal 
party opposition, but also any organised external opposi- 
tion based upon class differences with their traditional 
party representation. The remnants of former parties, 
who had managed to maintain some cohesion in scattered 
underground groups, split up into more groups them- 
selves just when the Nazi party became more concen- 
trated and, at the same time, extended its influence over 
every part of the social and economic life of the German 
people. Successful underground work can only be done 
if there is a clear political conception of the aim to be 
reached. In occupied Europe, there is this conception: 
the aim is national freedom. In Germany, only the Nazi 
am—that no other party must be allowed to exist—is 
Clear. The old political groupings, based upon the 
different interests of different social groups and economic 
Classes, have become confused and almost meaningless. 
The Nazi organisation of the German State has effectively 
prevented the organisation of different interests in politics 
and economics. There is one organisation and one 
nationalism. 

The Nazi party came to power as a mass party. Its 
members were recruited from all classes of the popula- 
ton. Its affiliated organisations extended into every home 
and every activity. By contrast, its defeated opponents 
Were a confused crowd. The trade unions were dissolved. 
The political influence of the industrial federations 
rapidly disappeared. As independent groups, the indus- 
trialists and landowners lost their influence. It is true 
that individual industrialists or landowners retained their 
influence and their privileges, but only if they became 


members of the Nazi party, and as members of it. Politi- 
cally, the German people became divided into members 
of the Nazi party, a small minority though several 
millions strong, and the remaining citizens whose political 
beliefs could find no organised expression. Economically, 
every German. citizen was compelled to join the nazified 
organisation set up to control his occupation or profession. 

This regime is totalitarian. It cannot be judged by the 
standards and principles used to analyse political trends 
in democratic countries. There is no longer the spectacle - 
of different economic and political groups struggling for 
political power, because they no longer have the means to 
do so. The Nazi party has become more and more identified 
with the organisation of the German state ; the individual 
Nazi has become more and more a civil servant. The 
basis of all the recurrent rumours about differences 
between the Generals and Hitler is the fact that the 
Wehrmacht, fully mobilised, itself represents a cross- 
section of the population, and is thus potentially a rival 
to the Nazi party—if it can be made politically influential. 
Whether or not this can happen depends upon the 
Generals themselves. Only if they were a socially and 
economically coherent group, comparable to the Generals 
of the old Imperial Army, could they rival the Nazis. 

Last winter, when the possibility of defeat first appeared 
to the Army, and to Germany, there was danger for 
Hitler and the Nazis. By a series of dramatic steps, the 
Nazis tried to restore their supremacy. Hitler formally 
assumed new powers. The civil service, which had been 
watered down in the wartime expansion by non-party 
members, was again restricted to Nazis. Important 
economic positions were filled by old members of the 
party. Gauleiter Sauckel was appointed dictator of Labour, 
and the other gauleiters—Nazis all—became his repre- 
sentatives. The need to reorganise German war economy 
for a new all-out effort gave the chance to put Nazis into 
leading positions. The process of restoration extended to 
the Army itself; the armed SS has always been important 
as a special police force, and from the beginning of the 
war has been employed as an élite body in all the cam- 
paigns ; internally it has been used, and will be used 
again, to put down political opposition; as part of the 
Wehrmacht, it is the privileged Nazi Guard prepared to 
put down military revolt. Against all hopes of a break- 
down in the Nazi regime, short of military defeat for 
Nazi Germany, must be set this reorganisation of the 
Nazi party. No one can prophesy. But it is safest and 
wisest to assume that the regime will not break down at 


































the first or even after a series of military reverses. Only 
complete military defeat is certain to break the regime. 

It is impossible to prophesy because so little is known. 
There is astonishingly little factual knowledge about the 
real political situation in Germany. Neutral travellers and 
repatriated diplomats and journalists back from Germany 
tell what they have seen ; but the interpretation they put 
upon it is speculation. There are food shortages in Ger- 
many. There is a war weariness. They are openly discussed 
in the German newspapers. But they do not necessarily 
constitute the basis of effective opposition to the regime 
and to the war. Indeed, the great difficulties of last winter 
were used to exact still greater effort from the German 
people. This is not 1917-18. Then Germany was semi- 
democratic. Political parties were in existence. The Labour 
movement had a strong wing agitating for peace at any 
price. The trade unions regained strength, and the strikes 
of munition workers were an unmistakable sign that a 
large section of the people wanted peace. 

More than nine years of Nazi successes, Nazi propa- 
ganda and Nazi organisation have changed Germany. 


NOTES OF 


The Duke of Kent has been killed on active service, 


and the nation sorrows, as for every casualty in the way. 


of duty. The place of the Royal Family in British life has 
never been better defined than by its deeds in wartime. Its 
members have merged themselves into the background of 
the common war effort. There has been no show, no 
ostentation, no pretence ; and by this loss the King’s house- 
hold is now identified with the grief, as well as with the 
work, of every home. 


* * * 


The Voluntary Principle 


The householders of Great Britain are being asked, by 
press and wireless, to cut down their fuel consumption to 
the amounts which were proposed as rations in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper last June. If the public achieves this 
cut voluntarily, rationing will be avoided. By the same 
argument, if the public had been asked to reduce its butter 
and tea consumption to 2 oz. a week in each case, ration- 
ing would have been unnecessary. But the public was not 
asked because, as the Ministry of Food fully realised, 
voluntary cuts to this extent could not have been achieved, 
the unpatriotic would have prospered and the shortage 
when it came would have been distributed unfairly. It is 
necessary to rehearse these simple facts about the virtues 
of compulsory rationing because of the campaign still being 
pursued—most hotly by the Kemsley Press—to prevent 
compulsory rationing of fuel. These newspapers view with 
loathing the Government’s advertisement announcing the 
amount of the cuts required of householders—surely an 
essential of any economy campaign, whether voluntary or 
compulsory—and their patriotism forbids them to accept 
payment for it. Their readers must be somewhat at a loss 
to know whether it is patriotic to comply with the Govern- 
ment’s request or not. It is difficult to see what peculiar 
properties fuel has—and butter has not—that makes it 
insusceptible to compulsory rationing. The opposition says 
that it is too complicated a subject and will need an army 
of officials to enforce any rationing scheme. It is, of course, 
quite true that the need to convert fuel units into hundred- 
weights, therms, gallons and electricity units, and to learn 
how to read a meter, is an initial complication, though 
initial only. But under compulsory rationing the housewife 
would have been helped over this hurdle by the fuel officers 
and by her own gas and electricity officials, Under 
“voluntary economy,” she has to do her arithmetic by her- 
self. The complication is, in fact, a deterrent to voluntary 
saving far more than jt is a hindrance to rationing. 


* 


There is a further argument in favour of introducing 
compulsory rationing as soon as possible. All appeals for 
voluntary saving, of whatever commodity, must have a 
strong personal touch to be really effective. That is, they 
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There is grumbling and discontent. There is individual 
political opposition. There are even signs of active resist- 
ance by individuals. But every small organised group 
which, here and there, appears is rounded up as soon as 
activity starts. The Nazi state is not only organised for 
war abroad ; it is organised to meet and put down civil 
war. The liberal slogans of 1918, 1929 or 1933 are no 
incentive to the German people to revolt ; for the younger 
generation the language of democracy is a lost tongue, a 
dead language, and without the younger generation active 
revolt is not possible. Every judgment must be tentative. 
The crack may come and the revolt start sooner than any 
observer, from the facts he knows, can possibly say. But 
even dissatisfaction, war weariness and privation need 
organisation to be effective ; and it is the essence of Nazi 
totalitarianism that the organisation of opposition is 
rendered impossible. The conclusion must be, however 
tentatively, that the upsurge of opinion and action which 
is waiting in Germany for an expression is not likely to 
find its channel until the nazified state has been beaten 
on the battlefront. 


THE WEEK 


can really only be directed to private individuals, for the 
“battle orders” technique can hardly get across to im- 
personal bodies such as firms and institutions. But it was 
estimated in The Economist last week (page 231), on the 
basis of official statements, that the impersonal consumption 
of coal, by industry and transport, is about 120 million 
tons a year and personal consumption 80 million tons. In 
this latter figure, however, is included consumption in 
shops, Offices, cinemas, clubs, restaurants and so on, and 
it is possible that the consumption of private households 
is only 50 millions, or one-quarter of total consumption. 
A campaign, therefore, that is directly aimed at the private 
individual is one-sided ; it places on him too great a share 
of the cuts in total consumption that are wanted. It is only 
by a complete and ‘effective rationing scheme, affecting all 
consumers and allocating to business premises, shops and 
industry their maxima in the total supplies available, that 
fair distribution can be achieved. 


* * * 


The Russian Fronts 


The position around Stalingrad has become dangerously 
worse. Von Bock’s forces have overcome the defenders at 
the distant approaches to the town, around Kletskaya and 
Kotelnikovo. The Don elbow to the north-west has been 
crossed by large tank formations ; and heavy siege artillery, 
which previously reduced Sebastopol to ruins, has been 
moved to this sector. The defence of Stalingrad will, like 
that of .Rostov before, be handicapped by the fact that 
the town lies on the right, that is, the wrong, bank of the 
river ; Timoshenko’s soldiers will have to fight with their 
backs to the Volga. Yet the Germans seem to be preparing 
for a stubborn siege rather than for the kind of assault 
by storm by which they took Rostov. The Russian retreat 
here has been uniformly a fighting one ; and it has exacted 
from the enemy a heavy price, This cannot perhaps be said 
about the continuing retreat in the Caucasus. The German 
claim to have hoisted the Nazi flag on the Abruz, the 
Caucasus’ highest peak, can probably be discounted as 4 
sporting record rather than as a serious military action. The 
position in the Caucasus must be read in the light of 
M. Yaroslavsky’s outspoken speech, in which soldiers were 
blamed for retreating without orders and civilian organisa- 
tions for failing to secure the defence of strong points in 
front-line towns. The situation in the south depends to 4 
large extent on whether General Zhukov succeeds in making 
a large scale diversion in the central sector of the front. For 
some time it was known, from hints in the German com- 
muniqués, that the Russians had taken offensive action 
around Rzhev and Kaluga, but its_scope and results were 
disclosed only after a fortnight’s fighting. The pace of the 
Soviet advance on the Rzhev front has been up to two miles 
per day; this is perhaps not very impressive when com- 
pared with the German tempo in the south; but—if 
continued—General Zhukov’s advance may well divert 
substantial German forces from the south. And, in any 
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case, the fact in itself that the Russians have been able to 
mount.a successful offensive on any sector of the front is 
a hopeful portent after the defeats and disappointments 
suffered in the south. It should help to overcome the 
symptoms of which M. Yaroslavsky has spoken. 


* * * 


The Next Stage 


Bullfinch is back. Mr. Churchill went to Moscow to 
find out Russia’s needs and to state the aid which Britain 
and the United States can give in the next months. Pre- 
sumably, the Prime Minister has brought back with him 
from Cairo a new war map, a scheme of action in the 
Middle East to bolster Russian resistance, directly in Trans- 
Causcasia and indirectly by breaking the Axis grip on North 
Africa and the Mediterranean. Changes in command fore- 
shadow action. New commanders are in charge in Cairo; 
and a new Command has been made in Persia, neighbouring 
Russia, with General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General Wilson holds Persia and looks 
north to the Caucasus—and north-west to Turkey. General 
Wavell holds India and looks east to the Japanese in Burma. 
General Alexander faces Rommel in Egypt. There is talk 
in all the despatches from Cairo of a new battle in Africa. 
Both sides have been reinforced, and the experience of the 
convoy to Malta has shown how vital it is for all the United 
Nations to unfreeze the Mediterranean. Mr Bullfinch made 
speeches in Egypt. He told troops and journalists of great 
actions to come. Whether or not a Second Front in the 
explicit European sense is to be opened soon, the Battle 
of Africa is crucial. Won, it becomes the Battle of the 
Mediterranean and of Italy ; lost, it remains a running sore. 


* * * 


Fresh Start 


The Daily Worker will resume publication on Septem- 
ber 7th. The ban, imposed in January last year under 
Defence Regulation 2D, ‘has been lifted—and should have 
been raised months ago. After circling round the subject 
like a timid bather round a chilly pool, with now a toe and 
now a finger to test the temperature, the Home Secretary 
has finally taken the plunge. Common sense has prevailed, 
rather than the clamour campaign which attributed absurdly 
magical properties to the Daily Worker. The ground of the 
ban was “systematic publication of matter calculated to 
foment opposition to the prosecution of the war.” When 
the Germans attacked Russia, it suddenly became an act of 
piety for British Communists to back the war effort, instead 
of blocking it. Now, fourteen months later, Mr Morrison is 
willing to take a chance. Actually, of course, the Russian 
alliance is only one factor in the situation, and an indirect 
one. The British Communist Party has its own habits. One 
is to fasten on every discontent in order to fan and make use 
of it. Mr Morrison will watch warily for systematic sabotage 
of this sort. 


x * * 


After Scott 


Afterthoughts on the majority report of the Scott Com- 
mittee bring no added ray of sunlight. Its plea for the preser- 
vation of the countryside by traditional farming is, above all, 
well meaning. But it mirrors an attitude which regards farm- 
ing as Service and industry or trade as Sordid Business. The 
industrialist, in this light, makes wartime profits ; but the 
farmer, a horse of quite a different colour, Does his Duty. 
This sort of sentimentality can be very dangerous if it is 
taken too seriously. In spite of these romantic and quite ill- 
founded distinctions, a main aspect of wartime farming is 
the material gain which accrues, quite rightly, to the farm- 
ing community. The present abnormal farming conditions, 
due primarily not to any motive of service, but to the 
attempted German blockade, cannot be isolated from the 
general structure of prices and values. There is already 
pressure upon the Government to maintain the present arti- 
ficial farm incomes and agricultural land values when the 
blockade is over—apparently by keeping the blockade on 
by peacetime means. The argument is that, because Duty 
has been done, farmers have a right to maintain wartime 
profits in peacetime and landowners to keep the wartime 
betterment in the value of their land after the war is over. 
To. accept this argument would, in the first place, be 
Perilous nonsense. It would not only reduce Britain’s stan- 
dard of living ; it would also aim deliberately at eliminating 
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Britain as a first-class economic power, which Britain only 
is by virtue of its ability to make purchases from abroad on 
favourable terms. In the second place, it would be vastly 
unfair. Farmers have no more right than munition makers 
to keep in peacetime the windfall gains of war. They, like 
every other producer, must stand or fall after the war by 
the competitive efficiency with which they can employ 
national resources. The test must be, not the inflated money 
values of wartime, but the ability, over a period, to produce 
and sell at competitive prices. Farmers will indeed have a 
right to some protection against disastrous fluctuations in 
prices ; but no right at all to the protection of wartime 
standards and wartime methods at the expense of the entire 
community. A basic aim must be a living wage and decent 
living conditions for rural workers ; and this can only be 
achieved in a farming of a size and of a kind capable of 
paying its way in face of competition from other pursuits 
at home and agriculture overseas. It is too often forgotten 
that the land of this country is individually owned, and 
that the demand for the artificial maintenance of wartime 
values or for compensation for their loss is, in fact, a 
demand for a gigantic subvention to the owners of landed 
property—an extraordinary piece of special pleading under 
the excuse of Duty Done. 


* * * 


The Debate Continues 


Great argument about the future relationship between 
industry and the state goes on. In preparation for the 
annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress, on Septem- 
ber 7th, a number of individual trade unions have sub- 
mitted the usual proposals for the “ complete socialisation ” 
of industry and the “ national ownership and control of all 
the means of production and distribution.” Some of the 
pronouncements made by employers are hardly less dog- 
matic on the other side. But many industrialists now admit 
that pre-war conditions of industrial control and ownership 
are not necessarily sacrosanct. Lord Essendon, in his 
capacity of chairman of Furness, Withy and Co., has put 
in a plea against hasty decisions where shipping is con- 
cerned. In his view, no industry should be “ nationalised ” 
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unless it can be shown that the industry has failed to 
provide for national reeds, and that the Government can 
do this more efficiently and economically than individual 
enterprise. Another well-known industrialist, Mr Samuel 
Courtauld, who, in a recent article in The Economic 
Journal, emphasised the need for changes in the relations 
between industry and the state in the direction of more 
central control, returned to the subject in an address to 
the summer conference of the Industrial and Social Order 
Council on Saturday, last week. In his opinion, the first 
function of the state is that of a policeman, but there is 
much to be said for the national control of transport and 
mining. Mr Courtauld pointed out that, while the 
nationalisation of productive industry and manufacture was 
more difficult, the state should nevertheless carry out ex- 
periments in control. On the whole, opinion, irrespective of 
political colour, reflects a consciousness of the need for 
scrutiny, and, if proved, for change. There is no single 
formula capable of universal application. The point is that 
agreement is now widespread that, however owned, directed 
or controlled, the nation’s resources must be guaranteed to 
be employed for the optimum benefit of the community, 
and the optimum output of goods and services. 


* * x 


The Counter-Attack 


The naval battle now raging in the vicinity of the 
Solomon Islands may exercise a decisive influence on 
strategy in the South-west Pacific. All reports of its pro- 
gress suggest that it is on a large scale, possibly exceeding 
the scale of operations in the Midway and Coral Sea battles. 


The Navy Department has sounded a note of restrained: 


optimism in announcing that twelve Japanese vessels, in- 
cluding two aircraft-carriers, one battleship, and two 
destroyers, have been damaged. It was always to be expected 
that the Japanese would reply to the Allied offensive in 
the Solomons with the heaviest counter-attack that could 
be mustered. The retention of Tulagi and Guadalcanar would 
not only check the enemy advance in the South Seas, it 
would do much to relieve the threat to Port Moresby. Mean- 
while, arr enemy landing some 200 miles east of Port 
Moresby on the New Guinea mainland is seeking to out- 
flank the Owen Stanley Ridge. The fighting now going on 
between land forces near Milne Bay probably represents a 
Japanese attempt at reinsurance against defeat at sea, or 
even against the failure to win a decisive naval victory. 
The landing does not constitute a direct land threat to Port 
Moresby, but aims at seizing a useful air base which could 
serve for air attacks against it and the Solomons. 
While the land fighting in New Guinea is essentially 
defensive, the naval battle provides a first-class opportunity 
to strike the Japanese where they are most vulnerable. The 
Japanese navy has already been weakened by conflict with 
the US Pacific fleet. The shortage of merchant shipping, 


coupled with the loss of further fighting vessels, is one of _ 


the main factors capable of limiting Japan’s further expan- 
sion. Much hangs on the outcome of the battle and on the 
speed with which it is decided. 


* * * 


British Aid 


Mr. Lyttelton blew a trumpet in his broadcast to 
America on Thursday morning. The population of the 
United Kingdom is one-third that of the United States, If 
allowance is made for the difference in population, that is, 
if the figures are worked out on a per head basis, even in 
the first quarter of this year Britain produced more than 
twice the volume of army munitions produced by the 
United States and about twice the weight of combat air- 
craft. Of every 100 occupied men and women in this 
country, about 55 are working for the Government in the 
forces, in factories, or in other Government service. Here are 
the targets for America. Financially, too, British achieve- 
ments are worth recording. Despite the historic generosity 
of Lend-Lease, Britain has still paid for the greater pro- 
portion of the supplies received from the United States. 
Nor is Lend-Lease entirely one-way traffic; aid is now 
reciprocal. None of these facts is stated to boast. They 
serve to underline the greater achievements that are im- 
minent in the United States. “I expect,” said Mr. Lyttelton, 
“that in the third quarter the comparison will be less 
favourable to us, and that is a source of great satisfaction.” 
American output is growing “immensely.” Absolutely it is 
already well ahead ; relatively it is catching up space. 
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Indian Dilemma 


The situation in India is little changed. The mass move- 
ment of pacific resistance planned by Mr Gandhi never 
started. The scattered bursts of violent rioting which broke 
out instead have had no deep or widespread effect on the 
routine of Indian life and Government. But, inevitably, 
feeling has been further embittered; violence led 
necessarily to repression, and both have bred resentment. 
The air is full of proposals for a settlement. The Moslem 
League will co-operate if Pakistan, the division of India 
into two states, Moslem and Hindu, is granted; there is 
even a plan for partition on the grand scale by carving 
India into five Dominions, Even the most moderate 
schemes ask for some sort of national government now and 
for full independence later on; the status quo has no 
supporters. But the basic question is still being begged by 
all these arguments. Where is the India with which a 
settlement can be made? The Congress Party in no way 
represents India ; nor does the Moslem League, and even 
less the earnest and loyal Indian members of the Viceroy’s 
Council or the devoted Liberals who are trying so hard 
for an accord. The characteristically British trait of self- 
criticism should not permit the friends of India to forget 
that the one undoubtedly right thing about the proposals 
carried to India by Sir Stafford Cripps was the request that 
any settlement should be preceded by an agreement among 
the major groups of Indian opinion. There is no sign that, 
in concrete terms, such an agreement is any nearer. It is a 
distinct advance that every group should now be paying lip 
service at least to the need for an agreement. But words 
are not deeds. The proposal made: in at least one quarter 
in this country that the British Government should throw 
up the sponge and leave the Indians to work out their own 
salvation, in the hope that, by some magic, they would 
agree soon enough to save the crucial status of India in the 
world war from collapse, is not a solution at all; it is just 
defeatism. But it will be defeatism no less if no fresh efforts 
are made to remove the curtain of distrust which hangs 
between the British authorities and the representatives of 
Indian opinion. Even now, with eleven Indian members 
out of fifteen, and in spite of. the fact that, lately, the 
Viceroy has almost invariably accepted its members’ advice, 
the Viceroy’s Council is not a responsible executive 
organisation, but an advisory body. So long as this seems 
to be the case, Indian.confidence will be rebuffed rather 
than won by claims that Indian affairs are being run by 
Indians. 


* * * 


Australian Austerity 


On September 3rd, the opening of the fourth year of 
the war, Mr Curtin, the Prime Minister of Australia, will 
broadcast an appeal to all Australians 

to take personal pride in living soberly and austerely, 

‘making sacrifices willingly, co-operating freely in rationing 

and other compulsory restrictions, and curtailing private 

spending even more than governmental regulations demand. 
Before the end of the year, the financial side of this austerity 
campaign will be reflected in the floating of a loan of 
£At00 millions, of which all but £A23 millions will be 
new borrowing. Australia’s civilian toe is, in fact, in process 
of being severely pinched, now, that the shipping shortage 
has intensified the need to produce at home as much as 
possible of the equipment for the Commonwealth’s armed 
forces, and to restrict imports to certain heavy types of 
armaments which are beyond the capacity of domestic 
industry. Some idea of the extent of the manpower pro- 
gramme involved in this can be obtained from the plans 
announced some time ago to draft some 320,000 additional 
persons into war work and the armed forces in the second 
half of this year, of which about 188,000 would be trans- 
ferred from civil employment. These may seem small 
numbers by comparison with Great Britain, but Australia’s 
total working population is estimated at something less than 
5 millions. Unfortunately, the urgency of the need for 
austerity, which the manpower programme and the rise in 
war expenditure underline, has been obscured by a recru- 
descence of political bickering which seems fated to darken 
Australia’s leadership even in a time of national peril. 
Already the elections, due in 1943, are beginning to influence 
the declarations of Government and Opposition. Recently, 
the Opposition has been making political capital out of the 
censorship, with the result that Mr Curtin, exasperated by 
Mr Hughes’ attacks on the Chief Censor, made an un- 


warranted attack and, baseless accusations against the 
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Opposition. This particular storm will doubtless blow over 
as others have done before, but it has hardly been helpful. 


* * * 


The New Ally 


Portugal, sometimes -described as “Britain’s oldest 
ally,” has affirmed its “moral solidarity” with Britain’s 
newest ally, Brazil, on its declaration of war on Germany 
and Italy. President Carmona has sent a warm personal 
message to President Vargas; the Portuguese Cabinet, in a 
message to the Brazilian Government, stressed the bonds 
between the two nations and expressed their sympathy 
and esteem for the action taken by the Brazilians “in 
defence of what they consider to be their honour and their 
rights.” This statement has met with approval in the 
Portuguese press generally, although it is emphasised in 
the Seculo that Brazil’s entry into the war will not in any 
way affect Portugal’s own position of strict neutrality, as 
defined by Dr Salazar in his broadcast speech of June 25th. 
None the less, it may not be too much to hope, in view 
of the close bonds that exist between Brazil and Portugal 
—the racial and sentimental ties, and their similar forms of 
Government—that Brazil’s definite alignment with the 
United Nations and the support which this action has met 
with throughout Latin America, may have the effect of 
more closely cementing the friendship between Portugal 
and Britain. 


* * * 


Reactions to Action 


The Dieppe raid, as an experiment, appears to have 
been a limited success. In part it succeeded fully ; in part 
it was unlucky ; in the air it obviously shook the enemy. 
Psychologically, as distinct from militarily, it had a great 
effect. Dr Goebbels is working overtime to prove that 
the raid was a failure—an “amateurish bungle,” a 
“complete fiasco,” the Second Front that “lasted a mere 
ten hours,” undertaken by Mr Churchill “under pressure 
from Stalin, against the conviction of his military experts.” 
These opinions are echoed in the Nazi-controlled press 
and radio of Vichy, Italy, Roumania and Hitler’s other 
satellites. Nevertheless, behind:all the bombast and propa- 
ganda, there may be discerned a note of anxiety. Accord- 
ing to a Times correspondent on the German frontier, 
“frank amazement” was shown in some quarters in Berlin 
that “in view of the reported invulnerability of the German 
defences, about 10,000 men with tanks and other heavy 
equipment were able to land in broad daylight,” and in the 
opinion of Wilhelmstrasse military spokesmen, “the open- 
ing of a Second Front in Europe was possible, provided 
that it was attempted with sufficient men and equip- 
ment.” Perhaps the German militarists have become so 
bamboozled by their own propaganda that they really 
believed that Britain could not or would not effect a land- 
ing. From the point of view of influencing neutral 
opinion, upon which Tobruk had made a very unfortunate 
impression, the raid seems to have come at the right 
moment. Thus the Turkish press, acclaiming the operation 
as a success, welcomes it as an indication of a new 
offensive spirit among the Allies and forecasts that “ several 
raids like the Dieppe raid would certainly prove disastrous 
for the Germans.” There has been similar comment from 
many other neutrals. In China, Dieppe, together with the 
US Solomon landings, has given new heart to the people. 
In Russia itself, although the initial announcement of the 
landing was little publicised, the subsequent full report 
was given considerable prominence and was described by 
the Moscow radio as “well planned and_ brilliantly 
executed.” As might be expected, the universal reaction 
seems to be the hope that the Dieppe “ rehearsal” will be 
followed by larger scale operations in the West. Both the 
raid and Mr Churchill’s visit were welcomed cautiously, 
the Russians feeling acutely that the time for mere words 
and expressions of good will has passed. Indeed it must be 
admitted that all the good will in the world, unless trans- 
lated into action, might not prevent the Russians from 
feeling let down—a sentiment which the Germans have 
lost no time in utilising—and that all the solid work of 
building up Anglo-Soviet friendship, after so many years 
of mutual distrust, may be rendered negative. Alexander 
Werth, Sunday Times correspondent in Moscow, has 
Stressed this danger ; and he writes in the New Statesman 
that the communiqué about a Second Front, put out 
after Mr Molotov’s visit to London and Washington, 
Might prove to be “one of the most disastrous blunders 
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of world history. .. Whoever drew it up, I know from 
daily experience that, unless he was absolutely certain that 
ea Second Front was feasible, he was running the risk of 
antagonising the entire Russian people against England.” 


x * * 


Points Rationing 


The Ministry of Food has recently advanced in the 
direction of “austerity” by putting biscuits on points, 
from the beginning of this week, and by limiting the range 
of cakes, which are to contain less fruit and less sugar. 
The advance might well continue. The consumption of cakes 
has been steadily rising, and their quality has recently been 
improved, owing to use of imported dehydrated eggs. This is 
consistent neither with austerity nor with economy of 
shipping space. Cake rationing cannot be indefinitely 
avoided ; and the best way might be to make an inter- 
changeable points group for carbohydrate foods, such as 
cakes, biscuits, buns and other alternatives to bread. The 
public are being urged to eat less bread and more potatoes ; 
but the deficiency of proteins which comes from the re- 
duction of cheese and meat supplies tends inevitably to 
lead to an increase in bread consumption generally. There 
is as yet no intention to ration bread, though the Govern- 
ment must have this step under serious consideration as 
a means of reducing cereal imports. Two recent articles 
in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics put for- 
ward detailed proposals for saving shipping space: the 
increased importation of food in dehydrated, powdered or 
concentrated form ; the substitution of high quality imports, 
such as cheese, for bulky foods, such as cereals; and 
greater economy in packing space and in the use of tins. 
They recommend an extension of Sir William Beveridge’s: 
suggestion that clothing and fuel coupons should be made 
interchangeable ; and the introduction of a far greater 
measure of differentiation in rations between heavy, manual 
and sedentary workers. As Mr Kalecki points out, a flat 
rate of rationing tends to favour the higher as compared 
with the lower income groups. The well-to-do spend a 
less proportion of their total incomes on rationed products ; 
they have easier access to substitutes ; and they are more 
likely to have stocks. A differential rationing system is the 
only equitable one in the long run. The Government, how- 
ever, is Opposed to an extensive policy of discrimination ; 
all that has been done so far is that extra milk is provided 
cheaply for expectant mothers and children, and extra cheese 
for underground and agricultural workers ; and industrial 
workers can obtain meals off the ration in canteens or, 
with anyone else who chooses to eat these, in British 
restaurants. According to Major Lloyd George, in March, 
135 million meals a week were served in all catering estab- 
lishments, of which industrial canteens and British restau- 
rants only accounted for a small proportion, 43 million 
meals and 2 million meals respectively. This is yet another 
‘good argument for the surrender of coupons for rationed 
foods in all outside eating places, except the canteens of 
heavy workers—the only effective way of rooting out otiose 
feeding, and one which the Government has steadfastly 
declined to introduce. Gradually the accumulation of food 
measures taken since the war started may produce the result 
desired—a fair and economical wartime diet for every 
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citizen, graduated according to need. But more speed 
is urgent. The points system has the advantage of extreme 


flexibility ; it is a weapon which can be used powerfully . 


to direct food consumption, and it could be applied with 
still greater effect and over a far wider range of products. 


x * * 


‘An Economic Curiosity 


The introduction of clothes coupons and maximum 
profit margins in the manufacture and sale of utility 
clothing has given rise to an interesting economic problem. 
The volume of a retailer’s turnover in clothing is deter- 
mined by the total number of coupons he can collect. But 
the value of his turnover and, consequently, the size of his 
profits depend on the unit value of his sales. As a pro- 
tection against a fall in profits caused by a reduction in the 
volume of his turnover, he is naturally anxious to increase 
the total value of his sales by concentrating on the more 
expensive lines. In the case of utility articles, his profits 
per unit must not exceed a fixed percentage on the price 
he pays to the manufacturer or wholesaler, subject to an 
overriding maximum price. In other words, the more he 
pays for a given article, the greater his profit. Sales by 
manufacturers and wholesalers—the two are often identical 
—are, in turn, subject to maximum profit margins, and, as 
in the case of retail prices, there are ceilings for whole- 
sale prices. But since the costs of production for identical 
garments are by no means uniform, the maximum prices 
that wholesalers are allowed to charge to retailers must 
vary. In time of peace, when it is to the advantage of the 
retailer to buy in the cheapest market, the selling price of 
the high-cost manufacturer tends to be forced down to that 
of his low-cost competitor. But now it is to the retailer’s 


advantage to buy in the most expensive market, for the | 


greater his purchase price, the greater the maximum profit 
margin he may charge, subject to the overriding ceiling. 
Eagerly sought after by the retailer in times of peace, the 
low-cost producer now tends to be avoided by him. As 
usual, the consumer pays. The solution is not easy, unless 
the retail price ceilings can be fixed in such a way as to 
prevent the retailer from being allowed to add the maxi- 
mum permissible percentage to the purchase price if he does 
not buy in the cheapest market. If this could be done, the 
incentive to produce as cheaply as possible would be 
restored, the low-cost producer would again be sought 
after, and the consumer would benefit. On the whole, the 
system of price control in utility clothing appears to be 
reasonably efficient, and it may be that this particular 
anomaly is rather an economic curiosity than a major defect. 


x ; * x 


Young Miners 


The report of Sir John Forster’s Committee of Enquiry 
into “ the opportunities for training and advancement and 
the general welfare of juvenile workers in the coalmining 
industry ” is concerned with both the long and the short- 
term problems. In order to meet immediate needs, it 
suggests that youths of 184 should be allowed to opt for 
coalmining as against military service. But the decline of 
young entrants to the industry dates from long before the 
war and, as the report points out, the cessation of hostilities 
would not in itself ensure an adequate supply of juvenile 
labour. Since 1934, the number of new juvenile entrants 
has fallen from 30,000 to the present annual figure of slightly 
Over 14,000 ; the current rate of recruitment is far short 
of the gross wastage rate ; and between 1930 and 1939 the 
decline in the number below 20 years of age was 40 per 
cent compared with a decline of 20 per cent in the number 
of men of all ages. The main reasons for the decline during 
this period have been the insecurity of employment, the 
low wages and lack of promotion prospects, uncongenial 
working conditions and the high accident rate. The Forster 
Committee was limited by its terms of reference from 
dealing with many of these causes ; but within its limits, 
it has made recommendations which should do something 
to break down the reluctance of youths and the hostility of 
parents to letting their sons enter such a damgerous and 
unremunerative occupation as coalmining. 


* 


The Committee recommends a training of not less than 
16 weeks for juvenile entrants during working hours at the 
appropriate rate of wages; the first eight weeks to be 
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devoted to general instruction at colliery headquarters or 
at a mining school or institute, the second eight weeks to 
practical. work at an actual production unit at the colliery. 
When eligible for work at the coal face, the youths should 
undergo a further training of at least six months on all 
relevant coal-face operations under suitable supervision. 
The Committee also recommends the compulsory medical 
examination and yearly re-examination of new entrants and 
the extension of welfare arrangements, particularly the 
provision of pithead baths, canteens and facilities for 
leisure occupations. Debatably, it does not accept the sug- 
gestion of the Miners’ Federation that boys should not work 
underground until the age of 16, since it considers that 
proper welfare and training facilities would be an adequate 
safeguard. The raising of the school-leaving age after the 
war would solve this question in the right way. The Forster 
Report contains many constructive proposals, and it is to 
be hoped that the Government will act without delay. 
Indeed, if the option for 18} year olds is to produce the 
desired results, it is necessary that the long-term recom- 
mendations should be accepted. 


* * * 


Nazi Justice 


Dr Thierack, former President of the German People’s 
Court, has been chosen by Hitler to be Minister of Justice. 
The new Minister has been given special powers to over- 
ride decisions of the judges based on the application of 
written law. The penal law in Germany and its administra- 
tion were hardly altered when Hitler came to power in 
1933. Economic law was left practically untouched by the 
Nazis. The main body of judges are still not Nazis, but 
adherents or supporters of the former Conservative Party. 
The only changes introduced by the Nazis before the war 
were the establishment of the People’s Court and the grant 
to the SS of a separate judiciary. It was not until last year 
that any drastic change was made. Last winter threw great 
strains upon German social and economic life, and the 
ruthless reorganisation of the war economy against all 
opposition made it necessary to apply Nazi principles over- 
ridingly, whenever the old-established principles of German 
penal and economic law were alleged to be at variance with 
the needs of total warfare. The task, in the words of Hitler 
five years earlier, was said to be 


the maintenance and protection of the people against anti- 
social groups which desire to evade, or who otherwise fail to 
fulfil, all obligations required by the community. 


In April this year, Hitler was formally recognised by the 
Reichstag as Supreme Law Lord. Now Dr Thierack is 
personally charged with placing the interests of the war- 
time Nazi state before the letter of the written law. Judges 


‘ are called upon to make their decisions according to the 


“ will and commonsense of the people,” that is, according 
to the will of the Nazi party. Germany, in the throes of its 
struggle with Russia, has finally become a lawless state, in 
form as well as in substance ; the new “lawless law” will 
remain effective so long as the Nazi party itself remains in 


power. 


Law and Order 


There is no doubt that opinion in Eire is deeply dis- 
turbed by the knowledge that no reprieve has, as yet, been 
granted to the six young men convicted of the murder of a 
Belfast policeman on Easter Sunday and condemned to 
die on September 2nd. It was, of course, inevitable that 
their appeal to the Northern Ireland Court of Criminal 
Appeal should be dismissed. There is enough evidence 
to convict all six, although presumably only one actually 
killed the constable. Public emotion in the south, and to 
some extent in the Six Counties too, has been stirred by 
the humanitarian aspect of the case. The six men are 
young—their ages all lie between eighteen and twenty-one 
years. It is all too probable that their crime was inspired 
by more sinister figures who do not appear in court, and 
their wholesale capture speaks for their inexperience. There 
is also a somewhat naif feeling that, whatever the law, it is 
inequitable that six should die to answer the death of one. 
In principle, the political issue is not generally raised. 
In dealing with his own malcontents, Mr Devalera has 
been obliged to execute members of the IRA and to intern 
a large number of its adherents, Its policy is obnoxious to 
the vast majority of Irishmen from north and south alike. 
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Yet, emotionally, it is difficult to dissociate the element of 
hardship in the present case from the background of 
executions—and sharp-shooting—which provide the mile- 
stones in the Anglo-Irish struggle. This consideration does 
provide an argument for reprieve, Fanaticism, repression 
and bitterness have been fed too long on martyrology. The 
convicted men have committed a serious crime—it would 
be unfortunate if they become national heroes. The 
dangers of reprieve are no less clear. Law and order must 
be maintained. Justice cannot be overruled by public 
demonstration and emotion. The Irish are themselves 
aware of the IRA capacity to exploit suspected weakness. 
Yet, on balance, there is perhaps a case for mercy, not on 
grounds of expediency, but of generosity, to display which 
in the middle of a war might argue strength. 


* * * 


Zoning Fish 


It is probably too much to expect an industry to allow 
what it considers revolutionary changes in its internal 
organisation without a murmur. The fish trade’s murmur of 
opposition to the Minister of Food’s proposals for zoning 
the allocation and distribution of fish supplies was 
loud, although behind fairly well closed doors. In normal 
umes, and even now, Biilingsgate is the main distributing 
centre, and much fish retraces its steps to reach consumers. 
Fisk may go from Fleetwood to Grimsby, passing other fish 
doing the reverse journey. The zoning scheme: will elimin- 
ate such waste of transport. The fish trades realised the 
necessity for a measure of zoning and the elimination of 
some cross-hauls, but they did not like Lord Woolton’s pro- 
posals. Negotiations with the Director of Fish Supplies 
were unproductive and the Fish Trades Joint Council 
welcomed an opportunity to meet the Ministry of War 
Transport to discuss its own scheme. At the second, and, 
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to them, unexpectedly last meeting, which took place over 
a fortnight ago, the Council met representatives of both 
Ministries. The announcement after the meeting 
stated that the Ministry of War Transport was not satisfied 
that the trade’s proposals went far enough to meet the 
needs of the situation. The Ministry of Food’s scheme 
will come into operation on October Ist, and details have 
been announced. The main concern of the public 
(apart from its anxiety that everybody shculd have as fair 
a deal as possible) is to obtain the optimum supply of fish 
for the table, particularly in view of the possibility of a 
smaller meat ration. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Stefan Horthy’s tenure of the office of permanent deputy 
to his father, Regent of Hungary, has proved to be very 
short-lived, for it was reported from Berlin at the end of 
last week that he had been killed in action on the eastern 
front. In view of the pressure and intrigue exercised by 
the Germans to have him elected to the post last February, 
it seems a little curious that he should have been allowed 
to undertake such a dangerous task as the command of a 
fighter squadron against Russia. 


* 


A drought in unoccupied France has spoiled this year’s 
fodder crops, and the amount of oats harvested in- some 
regions is about 40-60 per cent below normal. Mass 
slaughter of cattle is unavoidable, but this. will bring no 
increase in meat rations, for the Government has declared 
that it will buy up the increased meat supply. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Politics as Usual 


T= political wiseacres have proved right. The American 

electors in the primaries have refused to “ rebuke ” even 
such notorious Isolationists as Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York, They had previously refused to 
“rebuke ” Senator Wayland Brooks and Representative Day, 
of Illinois, to name only two of the most conspicuous 
examples of the men who, doubtless in all innocence, did 
all they could to make America safe for Nazism. And now 
the Democratic party convention in New York has refused 
to nominate for Governor Senator Mead, despite the 
support given him by the President. Despite the denuncia- 
tion of Mr John J. Bennett as a pre-Pearl Harbour 
Isolationist, he has been chosen to run for Governor in 
the most important state in the Union. He has been chosen, 
not because there was any enthusiasm for Mr Bennett him- 
self, a well-qualified and competent but dim Attorney- 
General of New York, but because behind him was Mr 
Farley, the organiser of victory for Mr Roosevelt from 
1928 to 1940, and now the organiser of successful opposition 
to the President in his own party in his own state. 

The fate of the United States is at stake. Never has the 
American political system been in greater danger of 
destruction from the outside. Never have old ways of life, 
economic, political and social, been under greater pressure 
to change. But one set of national institutions runs on the 
old lines, with the old personnel and the old objectives. 
Politics are as usual for the duration of the war—and after. 
The American public, despite the sermons of radio com- 
mentators, publicists and national party leaders like Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Willkie, despite the bad news from 
Russia and the good news from the Solomons, has refused 
to change its political ways. The New Republic and Time 
combined to expose the records of the most purblind con- 
gressmen ; independent candidates, promised support by 


labour, by the intellectuals, by women’s clubs and by the 
press, have fought in vain against serving politicians who 
had nobody on their side but the voters. It is true that the 
polls in these primary elections have been light; it is 


‘ possible that if the vast numbers of voters who did not 


vote had’ voted, they might have changed the issue. But 
voters who do not vote give no cause for alarm to practising 
politicians who never sleep at the switch. For them, there 
are no substitutes for ballots cast for specific candidates. 
Dr Gallup and Mr Roper, Mr Luce and Mr MacLeish, 
fact-finders and forward-lookers, these may discover what 
the people really want. But senators, representatives and 
state officials have no faith in a century of common men 
who are too tired, too indifferent and too high-minded to 
vote or to get others to vote. 


The Old Gang 


It should, of course, be noted that so far only conventions 
and primaries have happened. The men who are being 
chosen now are candidates who will be able to run as 
Democrats and Republicans ; they are not actual senators 
and representatives and governors. But in many regions 
the Democratic and, in some, the Republican nomination 
is the same thing as election. And where this is not so, the 
elector may often have to choose between two candidates, 
each of them provided with a record of misunderstanding 
of the world situation that would have qualified him in 
£938-39 for membership of the Link or, at least, for a high 
priority rating in the list of candidates for safe seats in 
the files of the British Conservative Central Office. When 
faced with such a choice, the elector may well decide tc 
give the Democrat the benefit of the doubt, since he is 
more likely to support the President than is a Republhican 
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of the same viewpoint ; such calculations are the basis of 
the belief that the Democrats may gain seats at the 
November elections. 

There is no reason to become supercilious over this 
state of affairs. That regular politicians prefer regular 
politicians is not news. The Conservative and Labour party 
machines in this country, too, have taken the opportunity of 
the party truce to impose faithful hacks upon the consti- 
tuencies. The difference between Britain and America js not 
in the different attitude of the politicians, but in the re- 
action of the electorate. In Britain, it has several times been 
made plain that electors will not elect anything that’ the 
Conservative Central Office chooses to send down. Such 
reactions have cost the Conservatives safe seats and pre- 
vented such preposterous candidacies as that of Sir Nevile 
Henderson. But there is a limit even here ; Transport House 
has not yet been “ rebuked.” 

The attempt of Mr Roosevelt to make support for his 
foreign policy “before Pearl Harbour” an acid test has 
failed. This is not to be wondered at. In 1933, Mr Farley 
was able to make having been “for Roosevelt before 
Chicago” a test. of political virtue. To have supported Mr 
Roosevelt when he was still just one of the candidates for 
the Democratic nomination was a proof of political loyalty 
or foresight that was not left to be its own reward, But 
to extend this principle to policy was quite another matter. 
So the country chairmen and the other regular party 
workers who supported Mr Bennett (that is Mr Farley) in 
New York must have reasoned. What has the soundness 
of his views on Japan and Germany got to do with his 
fitness to be Governor of New York?, Mr Bennett’s sup- 
porters ask. What if he was wrong in his estimate of the 
situation. We all were, so Mr Hamilton Fish’s supporters 
say. That a diplomatic leader has a duty to be wiser than 
his constituents, that a Governor of the greatest state in 
the Union should. have a wider vision than that which 
covers the parish pump in Albany or Brooklyn, these are 
truths not generally accepted. 


President and Congress 


This placid acceptance of a limited, intellectual and 
moral liability for congressmen, governors and even senators 
has a consequence that is sometimes neglected. The elector 
who votes for Mr Fish or Mr Day is not really deceived. 
He does not expect a great deal of them, apart from the 
doing of local jobs, the representation of local interests. That 
means that national policy in its wide sense is the exclusive 
function of the President. Members of Congress, especially 
senators, may complain, but either the American people will 
apply rigid national standards to its representatives in 
Congress or it will refuse to take them serious!y when they 
trespass upon diplomacy or war. Congressmen cannot have 
it both ways ; they cannot resent presidential interference in 
local elections, and, at the same time, resent presidential 
“usurpation” of the congressional right to make national 


cy. 
The English elector who does not think it matters very 


much who his MP is, because he will do as the party 
whips tell him anyway, reasons in much the same way. 
Hence the present British House of Commons. But, all 
the same, important consequences flow from this attitude. 
A representative, and still more a senator, is a depository 
of power. He may be willing to delegate it to the President, 
but he may not. And if he does not, there is nothing much 
that the President can do about it. Experience has shown 
that Mr Roosevelt can carry many marginal Democratic 
candidates to victory when he runs himself; but that he 
cannot defeat Democratic candidates whom he dislikes, and 
that he cannot exercise his magic except when he himself 
is a candidate. 

It is unlikely that Mr Roosevelt will be a candidate for 
a fourth term. And there is no obvious candidate in sight. 
Mr Farley may harbour illusions, but they are illusions all 
the same. Mr Wallace would be welcomed by thousands, 
and perhaps millions, of voters ; but to the politicians he, 
like most of the New Dealers, has one great weakness. 
“He has never got elected to anything ”—and politicians 
say this with the same contemptuous bitterness as the 
business man uses when he says of a New Deal experi- 
menter, “He has never had to meet a payroll.” It is true 
that Mr Wallace has been elected to something; he is 
Vice-President of the United States; but his nomination 
and election were the work of Mr Roosevelt in a year when 
only Mr Roosevelt could win for his party. 

It is most important to keep in touch with and to 
understand the views of the planners, to pay due attention 
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to Mr Wallace and Mr Welles, Mr Milo Perkins and 
Mr. Cordell Hull. Probably the American people has 
learned, or will learn, the lesson that 1920 cannot come 
again ; that the price of normalcy is Pearl Harbour. But, if 
this is so, the first people to notice it will be the professional 
politicians. When enough members of both houses begin 
to take political risks in their home states for the cause of 
world federation or an international police force, that will 
be news. 

The American elections, as far as they have gone, give 
little sign of any general appreciation of the fact that the 
American people is living in a world revolution ; that its 
ability to survive or direct that revolution will be seriously 


affected by the calibre of the men whom it elects to . 


Congress ; that it cannot just “leave it to George ” (George 
in this case being the President). If Congress had no more 
inalienable power than Parliament has, it might not matter 
much. But Congress cannot divest itself of power and 
responsibility. So it must learn and teach. The classroom 
is still empty. 


American Notes 


The Production Crisis 


Mr Nelson’s report on the progress of war production 
was in part an effort to stem the growing criticism of his 
administration of the programme. He was able to point to 
an overall increase in munitions output during July of 16 
per cent over June ; and, in detail, to an 11 per cent increase 
in aircraft production, 26 per cent in ordnance, 22 per 
cent in naval units, and 6 per cent in merchant ship 
tonnage. June, however, was a bad month, in which pro- 
duction failed by 70 per cent to meet the schedules. It is 
the distribution of raw materials in short supply which has 
provided the critics with most of their ammunition. Evidence 
of faulty allocation is piling up. Plants in Detroit are working 
a § or even a 4-day week because of lack of materials. 
One department of the Wright Aeronautical Company, 
engaged in building engines, had to shut down for two days 
for the same reason. As Walter Lippmann has put it: 


Mr Nelson is in the position of a very rich man who does 
not really keep books and has let all his cousins and his 
aunts open charge accounts which he has agreed to meet. 


It is not quite fair to say that books are not kept. The 
Production Requirements Plan was instituted with the 
purpose of discovering exactly how much of every scarce 
material was needed by individual manufacturers and of 
making it possible to allocate strictly limited amounts on 
a short-term basis. It was to end the chaos in the raw 
materials position created by the priorities system. PRP is 
likely to be accounted a failure almost before it has been 
tried, a victim of its own statistical size. It has been im- 
possible to make allocations of critical metals for the third 
quarter because a large number of the applications have 
not yet been analysed ; and even these are unlikely to be 
complete because of the passive resistance of manufacturers 
who argued that it was a case of arms or reports. Nor are 
they always reliable, since manufacturers consistently ask 
for more than they need, Drastic cuts in civilian production 
and in indirect war production, that js, the provision of 
new facilities and plant, will be necessary if requirements 
are to be kept within the limits of supply, until the expanded 
raw materials programme of which Mr Nelson spoke is in 
full production. 


* * * 


Conflicting Authorities 


The failure of the War Production Board to create an 
effective system for the allocation of scarce raw materials 
is not the only point at issue. There are continued reports 
of conflicts of authority between the Services procurement 
departments and the WPB. One of the most serious charges 
is that the Services are absorbing an unduly large proportion 
of arms production for the domestic requirements of their 
expanding forces at the expense of supplies to the fighting 
fronts. The persistence of these rumours of conflict 1t 
the top are the more surprising since, in last month’s re- 
organisation, the War Production Board was thought to 
have established its control over raw materials. The Army- 
Navy Munitions Board was given the job of determining 
military requirements for raw material, but it was the War 
Production Board which was to pass on the requests and 
allocate materials as it saw fit. Mr Nelson in his report 
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took occasion to emphasise that his control was complete, 
and that “the Army and Navy Munitions Board has no 
power of veto over the Production Board.” The inference, 
however, is that there is still some disputed territory over 
which Mr Nelson’s authority is not unquestioned. The 
Services are said to be unsympathetic to WPB’s control of 
raw materials and to be anxious to put into operation a 
system of warrants, which would grant each manufacturer 
receiving a war contract the right to a certain amount of 
materials—though it is hard to see how this alone would 
keep the demands for materials in check. Mr Nelson’s 
failure to exercise all his powers, or to request additional 
powers if those he had were inadequate, is explained on 
the grounds that the early institution of controls or a show- 
down with the Services would have slowed down the first 
rush of war production at a most critical moment. Now, 
however, that the first unbridled rush theatens to throw 
the whole programme out of balance, it is surely time for 
all questions of authority to be settled. 


* ; * * 
Set Fair ? 


In the seven months since its creation, the National 
Labour Board has evolved solutions for its two thorniest 
problems which show every sign of proving a success, It 
has been confidently prophesied from time to time that the 
Board would come to grief over the question of the closed 
shop, if not over wages policy, both of which contributed 
to the collapse of its predecessor. But the resourcefulness 
of the Board has been equal to both tests. The wage 
formula it devised in the “little steel” case has had a 
much better reception from management, labour and the 
public than at first seemed likely. The Board’s policy, it 
will be remembered, was to grant wage increases up to 
15 per cent only, in cases where rises had not been secured 
to compensate wage-earners for the rise in the cost of 
living from January, 1942, to May, 1942, when prices were 
frozen. Judge Rosenman has been instructed by President 
Roosevelt to report on wage policy, but the indications are 
that, when the President makes his new announcement on 
measures to combat inflation, the labour provisions will 
follow the Board’s formula very closely with, perhaps, 
special provisions for the regulation of wage increases 
which are granted voluntarily. Representatives of the 
Labour Board have argued that, under the wage formula, 
only about one-third of all manufacturing labour has 
grounds for demanding an increase in wage-rates, and they 
point to the Board’s handling of the Remington-Rand case, 
in which it turned down an application for an increase, as 
‘an example of the way in. which the formula will be used 
to keep down wage-rates, The fact that, in the S.A. Woods 
Machine case, employer members of the Board voted with 
labour and public members for a maintenance of member- 
ship clause protecting union security is taken as proof that 
management has at last accepted this compromise on the 
closed shop issue; and the speedy taking over of the plant 
when the company refused to comply is an indication of 
the Administration’s intention to enforce the Board’s 
solution. The questions for the future are economic rather 
than political. Mr Henderson is frankly sceptical about the 
efficacy of the wage formula as an inflation control. His 
estimate of the wage increases which will have to be 
granted is three or four times that of the Board. 


* * * 


Negro Manpower 


Increasing attention is being paid to the problem of 
drawing America’s 13 million negro citizens into the war 
effort, both in industry and in the higher branches of the 
Services, A Negro Manpower Service under Dr Robert 
Weaver has been established in the Manpower Com- 
mission to carry out a programme of training and placing 
coloured workers; and both the Army and Navy 
have opened doors that were formerly closed to negroes. 
The Great Lakes Naval Training Station has graduated 
Its first negro sailors for this war. Over a thousand are 
already in training, and others are to follow. This is the 
first time since 1922 that the Navy has accepted negroes 
for any duties other than the most menial. The Army’s 
training school for negro pilots at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
Where the famous negro college is situated, has been in 
Operation since July, 1941, and the 99th Fighter Squadron 
1s almost ready to move to a tactical field. These are only 
‘small beginnings, and, for the air training scheme at least, 
Only the most exceptional negroes have been selected. 
‘Most of those chosen had three and a half years of college, 
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and over half had pursued technical studies. The schemes 
have had to endure criticism from both white and black. 
There was some ill-feeling at Tuskegee over the negro air- 
port; and the policy of segregating negroes from whites in 
Service training and even in factories to be entirely staffed 
by negroes has aroused resentment in the negro press. 
There is no doubt, however, that training schemes will 
have to be very greatly expanded if the demand for man- 
power both in the Services and in industry is to be 
satisfied, and the negroes are to be convinced that they 
have a real stake in the war. Unfortunately negro apathy 
and even resentment of the war has not been lessened by 
two cases which have received widespread attention in the 
United States. In one, the Waller case, a negro share- 
cropper was executed for killing his white landlord in a 
dispute over the ownership of some wheat. In the Siddle 
case a white landlord was acquitted in fifteen minutes of 
shooting his unarmed negro tenant. These murders both 
took place in 1941; but there is evidence that in some ways 
the war has tended to increase rather than lessen the 
friction between black and white. One of most fruitful 
causes of difficulty is the shortage of housing for negroes 
who are being drawn into war factories, particularly in the 
south and south-west, 


Shorter Notes 


A Federal Grand Jury has refused to indict the Chicago 
Tribune and two other newspapers for printing a story 
concerning Japanese naval dispositions at the Battle of 
Midway Island. 

* 


Mr Wendell Willkie is to visit Russia, China, and the 
Near East as a special representative of President Roose- 
velt. Mr Roosevelt suggested that Mr Willkie’s position as 
leader of the minority party would lend great weight to 
his account of the American war effort and national unity. 
Mr Willkie is expected to return to the United States 
before the elections. 

a 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





New Perspectives in Bolivia 


(From a Correspondent in La Paz) 


fuly 23rd 
As this correspondent reported recently, something like a 
crisis in Bolivian-United States relations seemed likely 
because of the delay in giving the promised economic and 
financial assistance to Bolivia. In the last few weeks, how- 
ever, a series of important agreements have been concluded 
which have put co-operation on a solid basis. 

The most important of these agreements increases the 
price of Bolivian tin. Until lately, the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany paid 48.5 US cents c.i.f. per pound, delivered in North 
American ports. The price has now been raised to 60 US 
cents f.0.b., delivered in South American Pacific ports. The 
fact that in the case of the old price the producers had to 
stand even transport and insurance costs, while now, in 
spite of the much higher price, these are covered by the 
Metals Reserve Company, gives an additional benefit to 
Bolivia. 

Besides the tin agreement, a loan of two million dollars 
has been arranged by Sr. Humberto Cuenca, director of 
Bolivia’s central bank, for the stabilisation fund for the 
Bolivian currency, and there will be a further loan of two 
— dollars to finance Bolivian imports from the United 

tates. 

The Ministers of Finance and Economic Affairs are at 
present in Washington negotiating the conditions for more 
financial aid to Bolivia. They are reported to have obtained 
the immediate remittance of 15 million dollars out of the 
25 millions which have been allotted to the Ministry for 
Industrial Development ; Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
Bolivianos, a state undertaking for exploiting Bolivian oil- 
fields, will also soon receive 5} million dollars. General David 
Toro, also on an official mission on behalf of the army, is 
reported to have negotiated the delivery of arms to an 
amount in value of not less than 14 million dollars. Finally, 
on July 15th, another agreement was concluded between 
Bolivia and the Rubber Reserve Corporation. 

That US assistance is now a fact has not failed to produce 
a favourable reaction in the Bolivian press. Thus, Ultima 
Hora, which printed the article “ Cards on the Table, Uncle 
Sam! ” has now written: — 


As Bolivia has been granted a higher tin price, a loan 
of two million dollars for the stabilisation of its currency and 
an agreement for an immediate payment of the loans allotted 
for its industrial development and its oil industry, we, as 
loyal interpreters of public opinion, emphasise that in Bolivia 
the fullest confideace in North American collaboration has 
been restored, strengthening thereby the spiritual solidarity 
of our people with the democratic cause and with the policy 
and international position of the United States. 


Clouds Ahead 


Nevertheless, there are serious problems on the horizon. 
About 95 per cent of Bolivia’s national income is derived 
from its mineral industry. Now Bolivians are convinced 
that the war will end within the next twelve months. The 
significance for Bolivia of an “early ” end of the war would 
be that, as Ultima Hora put it: — 


The gigantic war industries will be transformed to serve 
peaceful ends, and the maintenance of their present organisa- 
tion will require raw materials of low production costs what- 
ever the sources whence these will be obtained. Bolivian 
ores, with their extremely high costs of production, would 
be thereby fatally eliminated from the world market and our 
economy would suffer an unprecedented collapse. 


Therefore, La Razdén, Bolivia’s most important daily 
newspaper, while recognising that American assistance is 
the sine qua non of future development, regrets that there 
are very few ships bringing to Bolivia the sort of articles 
which are essential for everyday life and for reorganising 
its economy on progressive lines. 


With dollars alone we cannot asphalt our roads, break new 
ground, open up new mining resources. 


In this paper’s opinion, financial aid to Bolivia should be 
supplemented by technicians, machinery, oil, rolling stock 
and so on. 


The Labour Shortage 


La Razon also recognises that a far-reaching development . 
of Bolivia’s economy presupposes the solution of its labour 
‘problem. In and around the mining sites there are big 
population centres, while in the vast agricultural zones 
there are few settlers to be found. Thus La Razon asks 

when Bolivia obtains its new agricultural machinery which 
will enable it to till the soil of its unexploited agricultural 
regions, and the industrial machinery for setting up new and 
prosperous industries, what will Bolivia do if there is no 
labour force available in proportion to the needs? 

The paper’s own answer is interesting: it suggests the 
establishment of a Colonisation Office, whose task should 
be to attract a homogeneous and healthy influx of immi- 
grants, agricultural colonists and experts, to cultivate the 
soil and populate Bolivia’s rich but uninhabited regions. 

Bolivia’s enormous and still greatly unexplored resources, 
its sparsely populated but immense territory, could easily 
convert this country into one of the major immigration 
areas of the post-war world. 


Fuel Problems in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


August 12th 


THE worst inconveniences caused by the war have been 
the result of the fuel shortage. Apart from timber and 
turf and a small quantity of anthracite, Ireland possesses 
no fuel resources, and, in peacetime, coal and petrol are 
imported in very large quantities. With the reduction of 
imports since the intensification of the war, the shortage 
of fuel has given rise to difficulties in every department of 
Irish economic life. Road transport has been reduced 
drastically, the railways are running skeleton services, and 
gas has been strictly rationed. Domestic and industrial 
heating have produced many almost insoluble problems. 
The situation would have been a great deal worse had it 
not been for the electrification of the Shannon, which has 
provided the country with abundant electric current. This 
great scheme, which was undertaken by the Irish Govern- 
ment soon after it was established twenty years ago, 18 
perhaps the most solid constructive achievement of Irish 
self-government. The capital expenditure involved amounts 
to over £17 millions. Interest is earned and paid on this 
large sum, and the scheme is sound financially as well as 
technically. The following figures, taken from the latest 
report of the Electricity Supply Board, show the great 
progress made in recent years :— 





Revenue | Average 
Year ended on Units Units from Price in Total 
March 31st Generated Sold Sales of | Pence per | Consumers 
| Energy | Unit Sold 
f 06 
SEED sn nkekseeun 60,947,775 | 43,177,228 478,006 2-66 48,6 
Pe abavae ane 119,842,716 | 85,500,494 735,302 2-06 69,045 
151,843,717 | 110,677,196 938,933 2-04 78,511 
DEED Sab unadsasen 166,076,275 | 120,098,523 | 1,044,475 2-09 83,052 
Ph oshaesdanses 185,383, 138,503,130 | 1,149,681 1-99 91,267 
SD é26as%kebune 206,105,570 | 156,964,146 | 1,258,388 1-92 103,037 
SD apcuccssadnn 244,098,692 | 187,015,590 | 1,429,888 1-84 116,704 
Dl Ssekaveunase 284,117,500 | 218,758,085 | 1,584,433 1-74 130,483 
Se 314,477,200 | 244,460,235 | 1,724,873 1-69 145,230 
a 377,637,400 | 295,258,706 | 1,900,563 1-54 160,382 
SED cusuescuscans 406,998,700 | 318,551,656 | 1,946,310 1-47 172,5 7 
Sn wicheeacsene 435,864,400 | 345,230,808 | 2,071,888 1-44 183,74 9 
Da bhkessasees 450,411,800 | 357,252,304 | 2,182,970 1-47 200541 
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Of the total current sold in the year ended March, 1942; 
40 per cent was for domestic consumption, 7 per cent for 
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general lighting, 11 per cent for general heating and cook- 
ing, 36 per cent for motive power, 2 per cent for public 


lighting, 2 per cent for traction, and the balance for 
miscellaneous uses. 


Coal and Electricity 


The success of the scheme has so exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its original projectors that the consumption of 
electricity has outrun the capacity of the Shannon, with 
the result that coal-generating stations have to be used in 
addition to the hydro-electric station. In the year ending 
March, 1942, out of a total generation of 450 million units, 
240 millions were generated on the Shannon, 209 millions 
at the Pigeon House, Dublin, and the balance at smaller 
coal-generating stations. The large volume of production 
at the Pigeon House calls for considerable imports of coal. 
In the last couple of years the flow in the Shannon has, 
unfortunately, been below the average, and the consump- 
tion of coal has in ‘consequence been abnormally high. 
Owing to the difficult conditions in the English coal mines, 
imports have been increasingly hard to obtain, the price of 
coal has risen and the quality has seriously deteriorated. 
The increased costs of production have caused a deficit of 
£121,554 on last year’s operations. This deficit is arrived 
at, however, after full provision for interest on capital, 
depreciation and repayment of capital advances. In 
November the charges for electricity were increased by 
10 per cent, and it is estimated that in a full year, on the 
basis of existing consumption, the additional revenue will 
be sufficient to meet the increased expenditure caused by 
the war, 

The difficulties resulting from the reduction of imports 
of coal have emphasised the necessity of developing every 
available source of hydro-generated electricity. The Liffey 
scheme has been retarded by the war. The work on the 
reservoir site has been finished and the civil engineering 
construction work has been almost completed, The delivery 
of part of the electrical and mechanical equipment has been 
indefinitely delayed, and no date can be estimated for the 
opening of this much-needed scheme. The detailed investi- 
gation of the possible hydro-electric development of the 
River Erne is continuing and a survey is being made of 
several other rivers. Another subject under investigation is 
the extension of the electricity supply in rural areas. The 
great development that has taken place is practically con- 
fined to the towns. Compared with other countries, the 
rural parts of Ireland are exceptionally backward in respect 
of electrification. The cost of such an extension would be 
considerable and some element of subsidy would be 
involved. If the adoption of new forms of power in agri- 
culture and its allied industries could be reasonably hoped 
for, such a subsidy would possess a justification that would 
not exist if the only purpose of the extension was the 
provision of domestic amenities for the countryside. 


Swiss Battle of Agriculture 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


August 13th 

Our of a total area of 15,976 square miles, arable land 
accounted for only some 1,824, or about 16 per cent, before 
the war. The necessity of assuring the food supply of a 
population of over four million led the Government to order 
an increase in arable land at the expense of forests 
and pasture. While the area suitable for crops was roughly 
457,000 acres before the war, it has since been increased to 

700 acres in 1941, and a further 86,400 acres were added 
last spring. The result is that, despite adverse weather con- 
ditions and unsatisfactory crops, the net produce of Swiss 
agriculture was valued at 1,678 million francs in 1941, 
against 1,491 millions in 1940 and 1,290 millions in 1939. 

Since 1939, the number of agriculturists and of persons 
working on the land has risen by about 25,000 to 250,000, 
apart from 221,000 families cultivating small holdings and 
vegetable gardens. The cereal-producing area alone has in- 
creased by 135,800 acres since 1939, but its produce only 
Tepresents 32 per cent of the country’s needs. In the case of 
other agricultural products, Switzerland is able to supply 
about 70 per cent of the population, or nearly 2,800,000 
persons. The Government is, therefore, trying to import fruit 
and vegetables, mainly from Italy, Spain and Portugal, and 
toa smaller extent from France, but it has to pay a heavy 
Price, principally owing to the high transport costs. Certain 
quantities of wheat are imported from overseas and con- 
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veyed by Swiss or Swiss-chartered ships, but transport 
rates and insurance are raising wheat prices by almost 
30 per cent over pre-war figures. 

Imports, however, are becoming more and more difficult 
every day, and a new effort is to be made to increase the 
cultivated area by about another 92,000 acres by next spring. 
That will not make Switzerland wholly self-sufficient, but 
it will certainly assist in solving the food problem, which is 
becoming more serious month by month. 


Brazil’s Resources 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


August 25th 

THE great bulk of Brazil’s resources has been at the disposal 
of the United Nations for some time, and, after the United 
States’ entry into the war, certain agreements aimed at 
intensifying Brazilian production. Nevertheless the develop- 
ment of Brazil’s natural resources is still in its early stages ; 
and the nationalist tendencies of its Constitution and its 
mining code, which exclude foreigners from development 
work in Brazil, have proved a serious barrier to big pro- 
grammes of expansion. No event short of Brazil’s entry into 
the war could have overcome these obstacles. Brazil’s 
declaration of war, therefore, will almost certainly prove 
an important milestone in its economic history. 

Although Brazil’s trade has undergone revolutionary 
changes in the past decade—in 1941 coffee accounted for 
only three-tenths of exports, against three-quarters ten 
years previously—the country has remained an agricultural 
one. Last year, well over four-fifths of all its exports 
consisted of agricultural and pastoral produce, and six 
products—coffee, cotton, meat, cocoa, hides and skins, and 
Carnatiba wax—were responsible for exactly two-thirds of 
all shipments abroad. Before long, however, the composition 
of Brazil’s trade will have changed. Among agricultural 
products, coffee and cocoa shipments have already declined 
in recent months and will continue to fall heavily for the 
duration. On the other hand, rubber, vegetable oils and 
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medicinal herbs (including cinchona bark) will experience 
steep rises. Last year, Brazil’s rubber exports amounted to 
no more than 10,734 metric tons, although thirty years ago 
its shipments reached 42,410 tons. A programme for collect- 
ing wild rubber, initiated last spring, will have quick results, 
although some time will be needed before the rate of pro- 
duction, regarded as normal before the rise of the rubber 
industry in the Malayan Archipelago, is regained. 

Besides agricultural products, Brazil can make a valuable 
contribution to the United Nations’ supplies of minerals. 
The country has vast reserves of virtually all industrial 
minerals, but for the most part its deposits are still un- 
developed. Minerals which will immediately be available 
in substantial quantities are manganese ore from Minas 
Geraes, Bahia and Matto Grosso, of which nearly 500,000 
tons per annum can be produced without further develop- 
ment ; iron ore (hematite) from Itabira (Minas Geraes) of 
which over 420,000 tons were shipped last year; and 
industrial diamonds from Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, 
Bahia and Goyas, of which some 350,000 carats have been 
produced annually since the beginning of the war. In all 
these cases, production could be considerably increased after 
the completion of expansion schemes now in progress. In 
addition, Brazil could before long produce fair amounts of 
bauxite, nickel and chromium. Detailed development pro- 
grammes, which would require some time to be carried out, 
could procure supplies of almost any other strategic mineral 
from Brazilian sources. 

There are two main difficulties, however, which must be 
overcome before supplies of strategic materials from Brazil 
can reach their potential maximum: the improvement of 
railway communications in Brazil and an improvement in 
the Allied shipping position. At present, the shortage of 
shipping has led to the accumulation of Brazilian produce 
and minerals in the country’s harbours, but as production 
comes into full swing the inadequacy of Brazil’s internal 
transport will prove the more serious of the two problems. 
As considerable time and much material will be needed 
to overcome these difficulties, apart from the development 
work necessary in the mines, it would be wrong to expect 
immediate large gains to Allied supplies from the entry 
of Brazil into the war and the inclusion of its resouces in 
the United Nations’ pool. 


Tinplate Manufacture “~ 
Portugal ? 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
August 15th 


ACCORDING to the Press, authority has been granted to a 
French company (Société des Aciéres et Forges de Firminy) 
to establish in Portugal a factory for making tinplate. The 
minimum capital will be fifty thousand contos (approxi- 
mately £500,000). The concern is to be constituted within 
120 days, and within the next 90 days a deposit, or bank 
guarantee acceptable to the Portuguese Government, is to 
be handed over, which will be returned when production 
has begun. The works are to be in the Oporto area, and 
the company pledges itself to produce tinplate according 
to measurements current in the international market, and 
black plate and galvanised sheets, both flat and corrugated, 
also to accepted international dimensions. Scrap iron and 
pig will be the raw materials. It is difficult to see what is 
behind this, especially since the iron and steel necessary 
to put up the works and make the plates will be hard to 
find. Possibly the idea is to prepare sardine and fish packs 
.for Germany ; if so, somebody is taking a very long view. 
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An official notice issued by the Portuguese postal authori- 
ties states that until further notice all air mail for South 
American countries, via Lisbon-Horta-Bermuda-New York, 
will be taken by the Pan-American “Clippers” only once 
a fortnight, and that on indeterminate dates, It is not yet 
clear whether this applies only to the South American mails 
or includes correspondence for the United States. 


Ceylon’s Graphite 
Industry | 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Exports of graphite from Ceylon began as far back as 1834 
with an amount of 129 tons. Since then there have been two 
peak years, 1899, when 31,800 tons were exported, and 
1916, when the amount was 34,000 tons. Since then, how- 
ever, the figures have dropped, and in 1932 exports were 
only 6,200 tons. 

In peacetime only about 17 per cent of Ceylon’s graphite 
output came to Great Britain, which in 1938 imported a 
total of 14,697 tons, Ceylon supplying just over 2,000 tons, 
or 14 per cent. At first sight, the small quantity imported 
from Ceylon is surprising, in view of the high grade quality 
of its deposits and of the grant of Imperial preference. The 
explanation is probably to be found in the structure of 
the industry in Ceylon. 

Graphite is mined in a very primitive way, operations 
for the most part taking place on the surface and in shallow 
pits. In 1939, there were being worked over 700 pits, many 
of them with an output of only 4-1 ton a month. These 
small pits, even though they may only be worked for six 
months in a year, are considered profitable concerns by 
the villagers; but they have to be closed down when 
mining operations come into contact with hard rock or 
water, owing to the complete lack of electric power and 
machinery. 

There are also a few so-called big mines, with an output 
of 50 tons or more a month ; but mining methods in these 
pits, too, are very primitive, even though the ore is raised 
from deep levels.. Miners descend by a bamboo ladder, 
and a windlass is used to lift the ore and sometimes the 
water, and to bring down tools and sometimes the workers 
themselves. Only a very few mines are equipped with water 
pumps. Planning and prospecting work are unknown, 

The output of all the pits and mines is collected in the 
few big “curing stores” ir. Colombo (“curing ” being the 
local term for the only refining method known in Ceylon) 
after having passed from the mine-owners to the dealers 
and from the dealers to the merchants. All of the very 
different kinds of graphite ores which exist in Ceylon are 
thus mixed together. Curing is a woman’s job and is done 
by hand, and the procedure adopted is again very simple. 
There is plenty of labour for this industry, which is en- 
tirely worked by Singalese. In fact, the more mines and 
curing stores in operation the better, in view of the large 
number of unemployed. 

It is clear, however, from this short description of the 
industry that it cannot be assumed that Ceylon’s production 
will be able to compensate Britain for the loss of its 
regular supplies. Even though the Singalese graphite re- 
sources may be virtually inexhaustible, it is a different 
matter relying upon them rather than. on regular deliveries 
from countries where the mineral is treated and graded by 
up-to-date methods and appears on the market in a relatively 
standardised, uniform and purified state. 


Books Received 


Distribution of Population and Location of Industry on Mersey- 
side. By W. Smith. (Liverpool) The University Press. 
133 pages. 5s. net. 

Medical Relief in Europe. By M. D. Mackenzie, MD. 
(London) The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
67 pages. 2S. net. 

Relief and Reconstruction in Europe. An Interim Report by 
a Chatham House Study Group. (London) The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 40 pages. 1s. 6d. net. 
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What Have We to Defend? By E. F. M. Durbin. (London) 
Routledge. 96 pages. §s. net. 

Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, 1941. No. 22. 
(Pretoria) Census and Statistics Office. 1278 pages. 5s. net. 
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Russia at War 


Besieged Leningrad.—A year has-elapsed since the 
siege of Leningrad started. The year’s record of Russia’s 
former capital has been one of the most dramatic chapters 
of the war. During all this time, the front line has run 
close to the city’s outskirts ; and the city itself has been 
subjected to frequent and heavy air raids and artillery 
shelling. Yet, intensive work has gone on in the factories 
and plants which have not been evacuated and now serve 
as the actual munition sources for all the Soviet forces in 
the region. The biggest plants, like the Kirov works, were 
transported in time to the Urals, and their skilled workers 
went with them. But it was thought impossible to denude 
Leningrad of all its armament factories ; even some ship- 
building yards were left to do urgent repairs for the Rea 
Navy in the Baltic. 

The great problem which has all the time confronted 
the population and defenders of Leningrad has been to 
maintain the city’s communications, on which the supply 
of foodstuffs and munitions entirely depended. Early in 
the autumn of 1941, all communication by rail was cut off. 
The only route left open was across Lake Ladoga. Water 
transport facilities were too scanty at first to cope with the 
task of keeping Leningrad supplied with provisions and 
arms. Late autumn and early winter were the most difficult 
seasons. Coal and food supplies reached Leningrad only in 
driblets. Frost and hunger took a heavy toll among the 
working population. The only way in which food could be 
brought in was across the frozen Ladoga. Many thousands 
were called up for labour battalions, which were put to 
build a motor road across the ice-bound lake. In February, 
the road was at last completed, with refuelling stations on 
the road side, with traffic lights and so forth. German 
bombers pounded the road all the time, and anti-aircraft 
batteries were put on the ice to protect the traffic. 

The position gradually improved. Bread became available 
in the shops ; the shortage of medical stuffs in the hospitals 
was somewhat relieved, and several hundred communal 
feeding centres were opened. At present, communication 
is maintained by air and water, and the city is preparing 
for its second year of siege. Every free plot of earth has 
been sown with vegetables, and stocks of timber are now 
being put aside for winter heating. ; 

The authorities of Leningrad take a justified pride in the 
fact that, under the most appalling conditions, education 
has not ceased. This is how the chairman of the Leningrad 
Soviet describes school life in the besieged and bombarded 
city: 

On July rst, our schools completed the school year—one 
of the most memorable in their history. In November last 
many of the 90 thousand pupils of our primary schools had 
to carry on their lessons in air-raid shelters, private homes 
and other improvised meeting-places. But the school system 
was maintained, even in Kronstadt. 

The frequent air-raids, the shelling, the shortage of fuel 
and the lack of electricity put a great strain on teachers and 
pupils. The ink froze; all lessons had to be done in pencil. 
Shells often exploded close to the schools, shattering the 
windows. The older school children would help the teachers 
to clear away the debris and then the lesson would 
resumed. The headmasters worked side by side with the staff 
and the pupils to get in stocks of fuel. They collected timber 
for firewood from the ruins of blitzed wooden houses. 


* 


Petrol Saving.—Appeals to save petrol are being made 
constantly. The use of gas generators is being steadily 
urged, It seems that, so far, the replacement of petrol by 
various gas generators has not been very successful. The 
Commissariat of State Control has published an unsatis- 
factory report on the subject, which shows that only an 
insignificant part of civilian motor traffic has managed 
to switch over to gas producers, Widespread waste of petrol 
has been reported. “Oyer-consumption of fuel” has been 
disclosed in 42 motor traffic administrations out of a total 
of 46. The press points out that local factories and work- 
shops should produce spare parts and equipment needed in 
order to convert vehicles from petrol to gas generators. 


* 


Clothing and Footwear.—Production of uniferms and 
footwear seems to have slackened recently, judging by 
reports in Pravda. The paper has appealed to the workers 
in those industries for an increase in production, so that the 
supply of warm uniforms and footwear to the armies in the 





field shall be as satisfactory as it was last winter. In some 
factories, labour discipline is said to have faltered and 
absenteeism to have increased. Hints have been made about 
the shortage of leather stuffs in tanneries, and industrial 
managers have been asked to get in touch with scientists 
to develop substitutes for leather materials which are in 
short supply. 

Clothing and footwear may become an important bottle- 
neck in Soviet production. It should be remembered that 
the development of light industries has been rather neglected 
during the Five-Year Plans ; their productive capacity has. 
not increased to the point of being able to meet the normal 
peacetime requirements of the civilian population. Supplies 
for the fighting forces can probably be secured only by a 
further drastic reduction in civilian consumption, already 
low. Textile industries have not experienced any shortages 
of raw materials ; it is rather manufacturing capacity that 
has diminished, owing to wartime evacuation and labour 


shortages. 
* 


Uzbekistan.—The extent to which the war has ac- 
celerated the industrialisation of Central Asia is illustrated 
by the latest accounts of economic developments in 
Uzbekistan. It is said that 75 per cent of Uzbekistan’s pro- 
duction is now industrial, a figure which would have seemed 
fantastic some years ago. The country’s industrial growth 
has been brought about mainly by the evacuation of western. 
factories. Press reports mention remarkable records in the 
reconstruction of those factories on new sites. (A foundry 
which it took foreign technicians nearly two years to build 
and equip on its old site is said to have been reconstructed 
in Uzbekistan within one month.) Industrial expansion has: 
also been achieved through greatly enlarging the equipment. 
of old factories, as well as through the opening up of new 
coal and iron ore deposits and intensive oil prospecting. 
There has also been a very considerable increase in 
Uzbekistan’s agriultural output. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Marine Insurance 


N the last war, the Government’s scheme of war 

insurance at sea had several weaknesses, which 
resulted in an unnecessarily large loss for the Treasury, 
and an unnecessarily high profit for underwriters. The 
first weakness was that the Government claimed no 
monopoly, either de jure or de facto, for war risks, and 
allowed companies and Lloyd’s underwriters to compete 
against it as they liked. The second weakness lay in the 
rating, for the Government worked on a flat rate for 
most voyages, irrespective of the risks involved. The 
result was that the market competed with the Govern- 
ment when the risk was comparatively small, and allowed 
the Government to hold the baby on the more dangerous 
voyages. The dice were always loaded against the 
Government. 

In this war, things have been differently arranged. 
From the first, the Government has had a scale of rates 
for different voyages, and has been able to adjust its 
premium to the risks involved ; and, although there is no 
legal monopoly, there is an agreement, to which all com- 
panies and underwriters subscribe, that on voyages to and 
from Great Britain the market rate must always be at 
least 25 per cent higher than the Government’s. This 
agreement, which has been well observed, gives the 
Government a virtual monopoly of all British imports 
and exports, and deprives the market of the power to 
compete in this the most important field. 

Another important difference between this war and 
the last is that British shipowners, who cover the war 
risk on their hulls with the Government via the mutual 
clubs, are not allowed now to cover increased values in 
the market. In the last war, as the price of tonnage rose, 
owners supplemented their insurance with the clubs by 
going into the market and covering large extra sums. 
From the start of this war that has been forbidden, and 
the market has, in consequence, had practically no war 
insurance on British hulls. 

If these two restrictions—the not to cover 
cargo to and from Great Britain, and the refusal to allow 
increased value insurance on British hulls—are taken 
together, it will be seen that the war insurance covered 
by the market must be confined (a) to cargo on 
voyages which do not touch Great Britain, and (b) to 
hulls which cannot be insured with British clubs. And, 
in fact, the war insurances plsced in the London market 
have from the outbreak of war been practically confined 
to cargo on cross voyages—Australia to India, the 
United States to South Africa, and such like, and to non- 
British hulls. On these cross voyages, the market has also 
had to face the competition of the British War Risks 
Insurance Office. The WRIO has for some time accepted 
cross voyages in British bottoms. This is not a very big 
trade, but the WRIO now takes certain primary products 
on a number of cross voyages in allied or neutral bottoms. 
It is felt in the market that this last competition is 
unnecessary and that, in any case, it has not been very 
skilfully arranged. 

For the first two years of this war, these risks, which 
the market could take, were for the most part good risks 
for which the rates were comparatively low. So long as 
Germany and the United States were at peace with each 
other, and Japan was still a neutral, the distant waters 


with which these cross voyages were concerned were in 
general safe ; and, as much of the cargo was carried under 
a neutral flag which the Germans were not anxious to 
outrage, a submarine, even if it were in the neighbour- 
hood, was not the danger that it would be in the North 
Atlantic area. Consequently, the war rates which 
underwriters obtained, though low by present standards, 
were on the whole profitable, and the marine under- 
writer was not doing badly. But, for all that, he was in 
a vulnerable position. He had filled his book with risks 
at comparatively low rates, and for some time ahead. If 
he wrote cargo for a voyage, he could never be certain 
when the voyage would, under present conditions, be 
completed, and if he wrote a neutral hull against war 
risks for three months (and he wrote many of them at 
very cheap rates) he stood to lose by any development 
of the war until the three months had expired. 

In December, 1941, that development came, with the 
attack on Pearl Harbour and the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the United States. The risk 
inherent in the cross voyage was completely changed, and 
underwriters had to face the new and more dangerous 
situation with their books full of risks that had only 
just started, or had not even begun, and written at rates 
which pre-supposed neutrality and fairly peaceful condi- 
tions in the South Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, 
and the South Seas. 

Rates naturally rose to meet the new conditions, and 
there is a very big difference between the rates current for 
cross voyages last summer and those in force to-day. This 
rise, while it cannot undo the losses that fell on the market 
during the German U-Boat campaign in the Caribbean 
and the South Atlantic, has té some extent rectified the 
position, and if the volume of business coming to the 
London market now were maintained at its old level, then 
the war underwriting of 1942 might soon have a chance 
to put itself right. But the entry into the war of the United 
States has for the first time interested Washington in the 
insurance of war risks, and underwriters, in consequence, 
have to face the formidable competition of American 
State insurance. Until recently, a very large part of the 
dollar war premium income which British underwriters 
received came from American hulls, and probably the 
heaviest of this year’s American losses have resulted from 
three-months policies on these hulls. This hull insurance 
no longer comes to London, and underwriters have to 
pay on their old policies for hulls sunk in the first half 
of the year, while they draw very little fresh premium on 
huils renewed in the second half. 

In the same way, American cargo premium—though 
the rates are high—is not coming as it did, because many 
of the voyages can now be insured far more cheaply with 
the War Shipping Administration in the United States. 
The USA goes on the principle of charging higher 
rates for export than for import cargoes, and the difference 
between the two is very considerable. Consequently 
underwriters in the London market still get a share of the 
export business, but cannot compete for the imports. To 
what extent this change will affect the total premium 
income for 1942, and how far it will prevent underwriters 
from recouping their earlier losses before the year is 
closed, cannot at present be determined ; but the general 
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expectation is that the net result will be poor. Under- 
writers have been caught this year on the wrong foot, 
first batting on a sticky wicket and then having their 
innings declared closed for them as the pitch began to 
dry out. 

Under present conditions, the final results of an under- 
writing year must depend more on the balance of war 
premiums than on purely marine risks. But the marine 
risks are nevertheless important, and it is not easy to 
forecast the outcome. Quite early in the war it was 
apparent that navigation was going to be unexpectedly 
hazardous. Sailing in convoy without lights has its own 
peculiar dangers. The demand for shipping has brought 
into employment much tonnage which is not of the first 
class. Repairs are postponed or hurried and seaworthiness 
is not what it is in normal times. Marine casualties have 
consequently been heavy, and if voyage rates had remained 
at their peace-time level, underwriters’ voyage accounts 
would certainly have been disastrous. But the danger was 
foreseen in fairly good time and a scale of surcharges was 
introduced which, by agreement, had to be imposed in 
all policies, and it is not uncommon to-day for the total 
rate, including surcharges and additional premiums, to 
be four or five times the nominal basic rate. The highest 
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surcharge in the current scale is three-quarters per cent., 
and it is not improbable that this will prove sufficient to. 
cover the additional hazards involved in the present state 
of navigation. The surcharge system has, on the whole, 
worked satisfactorily from underwriters’ point of view, 
but in the long run there may be less fortunate repercus- 
sions, since a greedy underwriter may be tempted to ease 
off the basic rate because of the accompanying surcharge. 
If and when the surcharges are abandoned, there may be. 
serious difficulty in getting basic rates on to a reasonably 
profitable level. 

Time rates, too, have been raised to meet the condi- 
tions of war, but it is at least doubtful whether the rise 
has been proportionate to the risks and to the enormously 
increased cost of repairs. The main difficulty is to know 
how the unrepaired damages are going to work out. The 
ship-repairers have long been working to capacity, and 
much that would normally have been done at once has 
had to be postponed, partly because of congestion in the 
yards and partly because the tonnage is urgently needed 
on the high seas. It must take years before the accounts 
are cleared, and the tail on time-underwriting must be a 
long one. A combination of postponed repairs and rising. 
costs is the time-underwriter’s nightmare. 


Finance and Banking 


Reducing Credit Immobilisation 


Last week’s expectations of a perceptible tightening in 
the money market have not been fulfilled. The fears were 
due to the combination of the fact that most clearing 
banks would be making up this week and of the resump- 
tion of borrowing on Treasury deposit receipts from the 
banks. In effect, both factors have been at work, though 
they have been neutralised to a slight extent by the net 
return of £1,771,000 of notes from circulation. On every 
day of the week there has been an adequate outlet for 
bills with one or other of the clearing banks, and no real 
pressure for money has developed. Given the exceptionally 
low level of public deposits revealed by last week’s Bank 
return, it caused no surprise to learn that the banks had 
been called upon to lend the Government £30,000,000 on 
TDR’s this week. This compares with nominal maturi- 
ties of £20,000,000, but pre-encashments will probably have 
increased the total of new money raised from this source 
this week to around £15,000,000. The main feature in the 
credit position continues to be the absence of any appreci- 
able immobilisation of funds in Government deposits at 
the Bank of England. Last Wednesday these amounted to 
£7,261,000 only, a further reduction of £975,000 from the 
already subnormal level shown in the previous return. 
These figures should be compared with the average of 
£21,300,000, maintained by public deposits in 1939 and 
of £27,300,000 in 1940. The Treasury and other Govern- 
ment departments are evidently learning to operate on a 
much more economical cash basis than at any previous time, 
and this gives corresponding relief to the credit position. 
Last week the Bank’s Government securities ran off further 
to the amount of £318,000, and other securities were down 
by £2,071,000. These contractionist movements were, how- 
ever, more than neutralised by the return of notes from 
circulation, and by the further fall in public deposits. 
Bankers’ deposits were thus £991,000 higher on balance at 
£145,978,000. 


* * * 


Higher US Price for Silver 


The world’s silver markets were startled at the 
beginning of this week by the news that, fram the end of 
this month, the US Treasury’s price for imported silver 
would be raised from 35 to 45 cents per ounce. It is 
significant to note that the announcement came, not as 
might be expected, from the Treasury, but from the State 
Department, and that it followed discussions between the 
United States and Mexican Governments. The increase in 
the US price for imported silver must thus be read 
primarily in the light of the special Mexican-American 


agreement of last November, providing for US purchases 
of Mexican silver ranging up to 60,000,000 ounces a month,. 
—these purchases to provide some measure of reciprocity 
for Mexican compensation for expropriated American oil 
properties. The increase in the price of silver imported 
into the United States is thus directly intended to provide 
the Mexican authorities with the wherewithal to begin 
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paying the claims of the oil companies and can, in a way, 
be regarded as an indirect subsidy of the US Treasury to 
the oil companies. 


In normal times, when the various national markets for 
silver were closely interconnected by free arbitrage opera- 
tions, a substantial advance in the US Treasury’s price for 
imported metal, such as was announced this week, would 
have had repercussions throughout the world. As it is, the 
immediate reactions to the announcement have been small. 
In London the price has remained at 233d. per standard 
ounce and must perforce stay at this level as long as the 
authorities continue to offer Indian Government silver at 
that price. It must not, however, be expected that the 
substantial stone dropped by the US Treasury into the 
silver pool will leave no more ripples than those which 
have hitherto been caused. 


Open Market Position 


It may be assumed with some confidence that, as soon 
as the higher Treasury price for imported silver becomes 
effective, the open market price for silver in New York 
will be correspondingly adjusted. For some months past, it 
has been at }c. over the official import price, and there is 
reason to believe that the relationship between the two 
quotations will remain undisturbed. The reason which led 
the New York open market last year to raise its price to a 
slight premium over the official quotation was the urgent 
necessity to divert to that market some newly mined 
imported silver, which otherwise would have made its way 
automatically to the Treasury. The need for such diversion 
is increasing steadily with the growth in the industrial 
demand for silver, and the New York market must 
thus be expected to raise its price for silver to at least 
45% cents as soon as the higher Treasury price comes into 
effect. 


* 


If this occurs it may well be questioned whether the 
London quotations can remain as completely isolated from 
the move as the existing barriers between the London and 
New York markets would render theoretically feasible. It 
must not be forgotten that, for a long time past, the London 
price of silver has been appreciably above the parity 
indicated by the New York price. A price of 35 cents— 
which is for fine silver—would be equivalent to 194d. for 
standard silver in London. On the other hand, the new 
price of 45 cents would be equivalent to just under 25d. 
If the London price remains unchanged at 233d., the result 
may well be to divert to New York part of the small stream 
of Australian production silver which still makes its way 
to this market. This silver has gone some way, in the recent 
past, to satisfy the current trade demand for the metal. If 
it were lost to London, the market here would have to 
depend wholly on Indian Government silver, There must 
be powerful reasons for keeping the encroachment on these 
official reserves to a minimum. There is thus a logical case 
for increasing the ceiling sterling price at which the 
authorities are prepared to sell Indian silver. That adjust- 
ment need have no undesirable effect on the Indian market, 
where silver has for some months past been quoted at a 
considerable premium over the London parity. The 
Bombay markets have reopened this week for the settle- 
ment of outstanding contracts, and silver was quoted at 
Rs.84 8a., which is slightly higher than the price before 
the outbreak of the civil disturbances which led to the 
temporary closing of the markets. The current quotation 
gives a sterling equivalent of about 33d. This allows an 
ample margin within which the authorities here can 
manceuvre in making their adjustments to the most recent 
developments in the US silver situation. 


* * * 


Canadian Exchange Adjustments 


After the recent changes in the exchange rates quoted 
here for US dollar notes and coin, the authorities have this 
week made corresponding adjustments in the rates for 
Canadian currency. From Wednesday, British banks were 
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authorised to acquire Canadian notes and coin from the 
public at a net rate of 4s. 5d. per doiiar, which is equivalent 
to an exchange rate of $4.528 to the pound. All such pur- 
chases will be taken over by the Bank of England at a net 
rate of $4.51 to the pound. The banks’ turn on these 
purchases is thus about 4 per mille, and the business done 
on this basis will not go far to swell profits. Hitherto, 
holders of Canadian currency have received more advan- 
tageous nominal rates—$4.54 for notes and $4.61 for coin— 
but have had to bear a commission which could be quite 
onerous where small sums were being converted That 
commission amounted to 4 per cent., with a minimum of 
1s., and if allowance is made for its disappearance, holders 
of Canadian currency should now obtain a slightly better 
net conversion rate than in the past. The holders’ gain will 
not be the banks’ loss. They will lose the commission they 
extracted from the public in the past; but their profit on 
resales to the Bank, however modest, will be slightly greater 
than the commissions which they are forgoing. 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
June quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are 
are follows: 


(£’000) 


June Quarter, 1942 
June | March 








real” Oren | 1 Else 
2 n - 
Eire where Total 
Liabilities :— 
Capital, reserves, etc............. 17,598 | 17,609 | 10,418 7,211 | 17,629 
Notes in circulation ..........+++ 13,421 | 15,609 5,343 | 11,009 | 16,353 
Current, deposit and other accounts | 181,138 | 199,043 | 143,832 | 57,923 | 201,755 
Other liabilities................. 7,181 8,487 6.378 1,974 8,351 
Me canesbesaes 219,341 | 240,749 | 165,971 | 78,118 | 244,089 
Assets :— 
Cash and Balances with London 
Agents and other Banks ....... 28,598 | 30,424 | 10,179 | 22,269 | 32,448 
Money at call and short notice.... | 12,513 | 15,065 acs 16,448 | 16,448 
DL C6Ukbusche aus seaoeebeneuen 5,029 4,321 3,842 448 4,290 
Loans and advances............. 68,445 | 66,978 | 45,050 | 20,362 | 65,412 
Investments : (a) Government.... | 85,582 | 103,561 7,353 | 98,825 | 106,178 
(6) Others......... 10,089 9,482 3,951 5,294 9,245 
PE GEIB i a oadnccescescsccice 7,171 | 10,915 5,357 4,707 | 10,064 


Excess of Assets outside Eire over 
Liabilities outside Eire ........ 





The continued expansion of deposits reflects the inward 
balance of payments and the lack of investment oppor- 
tunities. The reduction in loans and advances is the result 
of a slack demand for accommodation together with the 
repayment of many old loans rendered possible by the rise 
of agricultural prices. The banks have established a position 
of great liquidity with adverse effects on their profit-earning 
capacity. The great increase in net sterling assets reflects the 
difficulty of obtaining imports. The internal note circulation 
continues to expand. The total monetary circulation of notes 
and coin in June was £26,315,866, compared with 
£21,495,169 in June, 1941. 


Northern Ireland Bills 


The weight of money and the scarcity of discountable 
paper were very much in evidence at this week’s tenders 
for £500,000 of Northern Ireland three months bills. Appli- 
cations totalled £3,950,000. Tenderers at £99 14s. 11d. 
received about 13 per cent of the amount applied for and 
those above were allotted in full. The whole of the amount 
on offer was issued at an average rate of £1 os. 4.67d. per 
cent. This is almost exactly equal to the average rate of 
discount at which the preceding issue of Northern Ireland 
bills was made last June. It is only fractionally above the 
rate at which Treasury bills have been issued in recent 
weeks. This week’s issue brings the total of Northern 
Ireland bills issued and outstanding to £1,350,000—a modest 
total, having regard to the big expansion in the expenditure 
of the Northern Ireland Government. 
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Investment 


Reactions to Brazi! 


At the beginning of the week, the Brazilian declaration 
of war against Germany and Italy provided an important 
influence on the markets. By midweek, however, this tended 
to be replaced by the realisation that an ugly situation was 
developing at the Don elbow with the growth of the 
threat to Stalingrad. The short-term reaction of South 
American stocks was governed by a narrow and mainly 
pessimistic interpretation of developments from the bond- 
holder’s standpoint; Brazilian state and provincial loans 
lost up to two points at the beginning of the week, and 
Brazilian Traction also fell back, apparently on account of 
fears that higher defence expenditure would leave less for 
the bondholder. Government stocks of a number of South 
American states fell partly in sympathy and partly, no 
doubt, on account of anxiety lest the conflict should spread 
further ;-but certain Argentine rail issues improved on the 

















1941 j ai ‘ — 

an. 2-July? | Aug. | Aug. | co 
Security 19 oe = 

High | Low | High | Low | | = 

t i ( 
| l 

r % 1903........ j= 
Brazil 5% 1903 2 10 38 22% 39 | 36 3 
Brazil 5% Fdg. (1914)..] 4 31 63¢ | 46 63 | 60 | —3$ 
Brazil 6% 1927....... 30 14 46 29 45 41} —4 
Brazil 40 yr. Fdg. 1931..} 47 28 65 44 60 57 —9} 
San Paulo 7% Coffee...| 78 43 81 13 80 ot | —# 
Chilean 73% 1922...... 25 10 3 21} 30} 30} | +74 
Chilean 6% 1926....... 27 10 31 23 31g | 30, -—? 
Uruguay BASE sssaece 69h 48 71 634 67 664 | —% 
B.A.G.S. Ord. .......+. 10 3t 103 7 8} 8 | +4 
B.A.G.S. 4% Deb. ..... 59 37 63 51 554 57 | +1) 
Central Arg. 4% Deb...| 44 1 434 30} 37} int +2 

Brazilian Traction Ord. $} 163§ | 12 15% | 12 17 17; | és 
Peruvian Corp. 6% Deb.| 41} 21 61} 40 66 66 -—+} 








prospect of higher exports. The initial shakeout in Brazilian 
bonds was short-lived, as it became plain that, from the 
economic standpoint, Brazil’s decision to go to war implied 
only an intensification of existing trends, and the later 
setback reflected the general war situation. The table 
above shows the movement over the week in which 
the Brazilian declaration passed from the realm of prob- 
ability to that of past history, of a selection of the Latin 
American stocks which saw the chief price changes. In 
most cases, there was a net loss; in a few there was a 
modest gain. From the investor’s standpoint the entry of 
so active a non-belligerent as Brazil into the war should, 
in the long run, affect the position very little. It is notable 
that at the outset of the crisis, the majority of the selected 
stocks were standing at above the maximum price for the 
first six months of the current year, while the minimum for 
that period is little below the maximum of 1941. 


* x x 


Thomas Tilling—BET Divorce 


The details of the scheme by which Tilling and 
British Automobile Traction, the holding company which 
unites the bulk of the road transport interests of Thomas 
Tilling and British Electric Traction, is to be liquidated 
and reconstructed in the form of two separate concerns 
were circulated this week to shareholders. The effect of the 
scheme is to restore to Thomas Tilling and British Electric 
Traction independent control of the operating companies 
through direct administration of the new holding com- 
panies, Tilling Motor Services and British Electric Traction 
Omnibus Services, respectively. The amalgamation of 
interests was, of course, undertaken for the specific purpose, 
now achieved, of concluding certain agreements with the 
railway companies relating to road transport. The latest 
scheme will divorce the temporarily united interests of 
Thomas Tilling and British Electric Traction by dividing 
the assets of Tilling and British Automobile Traction be- 
tween the two new holding companies, each of whose capital 
will equal half the total capital of the liquidated company. 
Present shareholders are offered shares in the two new 
Concerns, each £1 ordinary or cumulative preference share 
being exchangeable for one fully-paid ros. ordinary or 
Cumulative preference share in each of the successor com- 
panies. The cumulative preference shares in the new com- 


panies are, however, entitled to receive a Io per cent annual 
dividend in place of an 8 per cent payment plus a 2 per 
cent participating payment, which has been received through 
the past decade. Continuity of payments is to be maintained 
and a 3} per cent tax free interim payment on ordinary 
capital, against 3 per cent tax free, is announced prior to 
the liquidation of Tilling and British Automobile Traction. 
Shareholders who do not wish to participate in this offer— 
go per cent of the ordinary capital is in any case controlled 
by Thomas Tilling and British Electric Traction—may 
realise for cash before September 11th next at 46s. 6d. for 
the preference shares and 57s. 6d. for the ordinary. These 
prices compare with a market level of 47s. 6d. for the 
preference shares, offering a yield of £4 4s. 2d., and of 
56s. 9d., yielding £2 5s. tod. per cent tax free for the 
ordinary. No doubt administrative reasons have prevented 
the managements from achieving the divorce through 
elimination of the intermediary holding company device, but 
both concerns might well start their new and independent 
existence with the publication of consolidated balance sheets. 


* * * 


The Montreal Debt Again 


_ The Montreal debt affair drags on. It is almost a year 
since the news that the municipality was preparing a 
scheme for the rearrangement of its debt service became 
public property. It is a year ago last April since an official 
committee, representing American, Canadian and some 
British bondholders, was set up. It was in January, 1942, 
that the British Stockholders’ Committee, on whose execu- 
tive sit ex officio two members of the Committee for General 
Purposes of the Stock Exchange, London, was appointed. 
First | among the objects of this Committee was that of 
securing the right to be treated separately from other bond- 
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holders. It is now announced that the City Council of 
Montreal has endorsed a plan, put forward by the Canadian 
Committee, which proposes the scaling down of all interest 
rates to 4 per cent and the postponement of sinking fund 
purchases until 1952 and of maturities, except in the case 
of the 3 per cent permanent debentures, to 1976. It is 
understood, however, that agreement has not been reached 
on the equally important matter of providing for the future 
supervision of the municipality’s finances. The attitude of 
the British Stockholders’ Committee is not yet clear, but 
it is obvious that no agreement can be satisfactory to the 
great majority of British stockholders which does not pro- 
vide for separate treatment, on the ground that the sterling 
tranche was raised to finance public works capable of 
providing revenue. It is, of course, some advance that the 
Montreal authorities, who have so far proved unapproach- 
able and secretive, are now negotiating in a more co- 
operative spirit. Substantially, the latest terms, as reported 
in London, do not differ from the terms originally rumoured 
last autumn, dissatisfaction with which provoked the forma- 
tion of the British Stockholders’ Committee, other than by 
the very important exclusion of the 3 per cent permanent 
debentures from the repayment provisions. 


Company Notes 


Rolls-Royce Earnings 


The 1941 accounts of Rolls-Royce show disclosed 
profits, after contingencies, EPT, depreciation and 
obsolescence, of £517,972 against £503,002. Since there is 
a decline of £15,000 in the transfer to tax reserve, which 
receives £285,000, equity earnings are up from £199,502 to 
£229,472, and for the first time for three years the 20 per 
cent, ordinary payment is not underearned on the basis of 
the disclosed results. The surplus is devoted to raising the 
carry forward from £41,547 to £44,092. The two successive 
drafts by which it was reduced from £95,708 in 1938 have 
not, of course, been made good. 

Years ended December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
: £ £ £ 
Total profits after E.P.T. and 
contingencies............. 467,763 503,002 517,972 
SEDER 5055 2944055sa0e> 265,000 300,000 285,000 
er Lt eee 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Ordinary stock :— 
EI rr re 199,263 199,502 229,472 
CCE bbb bee eee eee © 226,463 226,463 226,927 
TG isis ase sds ses 17-7 17 -6 20 -4 
POI, sn hcs5e¥o¥ seme one 20 20 20 
Carry forward.............. 68,508 41,547 44,092 


The directors point out that the profits figures provide 
no indication of the extent to which business has expanded 
in the past year. Some clue is, however, afforded by the 
balance sheet which shows a striking expansion in debtors 
from £1,972,337 to £4,999,082, accompanied by a drop in 
holdings of Government securities from £698,720 to 
£150,000. With an increase of some £2,400,000 to 
£5,753,478 in creditors, including taxation, there is an 
increase in net liquid assets from £654,475 to £1,052,933. 
Net loans to subsidiaries are, however, nearly halved at 
£124,268 against £226,110. The accounts show that the 
concern, handling a much increased turnover at reduced 
profit rates, is able more than to maintain net profits. The 
20 per cent. payment does not appear to be in danger. The 
£1 ordinary stock, at 92s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £4 6s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


ABPC Improvement 


The accounts of Associated British Picture Corporation 
show a substantial improvement in the trading profits of 
the group, after provision for EPT and deferred repairs, 
from £1,307,017 to £1,579,550. These figures do not include 
the results of the subsidiaries, Union Cinemas and Adelphi, 
Ltd., which employ different accounting dates. The 
directors have decided to resume ordinary dividends with a 
I5 per cent payment, the first since 1938-39, covered by 
carnings of 31.7 against 11.9 per cent. These results have 
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been achieved despite an increase in the income tax 
liability of the group from £477,166 to £573,012 and in 
provision for depreciation from £216,745 to £223,410, and 
despite the allocation of £30,000 against nil for war damage 
insurance. General reserve receives £100,000 as in the pre- 


* vious year, bringing the total of the fund in the company’s 


balance sheet to £1,550,000 ; and there is a rise in the carry 
forward from £109,351 to £175,946. The balance sheet of 
Associated British Picture shows a rise in net loans to sub- 
sidiaries from £1,228,846 to £1,539,604. The consolidated 
statement shows little change, the chief movement being an 
increase in reserve for taxation and deferred repairs from 
£886,755 to £1,429,897. All current assets, with the excep- 
tion of trade investments at £624,523 against £630,534, are 
slightly higher, as are creditors at £681,323 against £670,553. 
The improvement is, of course, mainly due to recovery 
from the effects of air raids and to relative immunity 
from enemy bombing. The chairman, Mr A. G. Allen, 


sounds a note of caution when he points out that EPT 


liability will probably reduce net profits in the current 
financial period, though the effect of the increase in the 
entertainments tax has apparently been transitory. The most 
serious problems remain the reconstruction of damaged 
properties, for which the group has made substantial alloca- 
tions to deferred repairs, and, from the production stand- 
point, the supply of skilled labour, though the Welwyn 
Studios have so far been kept in operation. Mr Davies 
reveals that the concern’s interest in Union Cinemas has 
been increased to control 90 per cent of the ordinary capital. 
The §s. ordinary shares of ABPC, at 13s. 6d. ex dividend, 
yield £5 11s. 1d. per cent. 


*x * x 


Furness Withy Results 


The Furness Withy accounts to April 30th last show a 
decline in profits after tax from £665,072 to £603,384. The 
ordinary shareholders receive 6 per cent as in the previous 
year, covered by earnings of 8.9 against 9.2 per cent. The 
fact that the decline in cover is not greater is due to the 
reduction in depreciation of £50,000 to £300,000. After 
repeating the transfer of £100,000, as in the two previous 
years, to fleet replacement, the carry forward is reduced 
from £186,214 to £172,098. 


Years to April 30 


- 1941 1942 
f £ 
Profits after tax ............ 618,651 665,072 603,384 
Depreciation ..........2204+ 300,000 350,000 300,000 
Preference dividend......... 45,000 38,437 37,500 
Ordinary shares :— : 
SN 652d 4H 0d SS 456 6' 273,651 276,635 265,884 
EM ccuioehcedecdue neh ox 172,500 180,000 180,000 
Bavned Yo ...cccs'scccsces 79 9-2 8-9 
 aitwenomsiccnes 5 6 6 
Fleet Replacement.......... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward.............. 189,579 186,214 172,098. 


The balance sheet shows virtual stability of shipping 
property at £1,748,495 and a fall in general investments 
from £2,151,209 to £1,786,613, due to repayment of capital 
and to the writing off of depreciation from the profits of 
the previous year. Cash items are up from £889,090 to 
£1,781,231. The increase in creditors of nearly £500,000 to 
£2;769,576 is due to the transfer of vessels’ current accounts 
from inclusion under sundry debtors, which are some 
£220,000 lower at £1,746,419. Total reserves, including 
fleet replacement account and Government tonnage re- 
placement account of £100,000, are up from £1,822,014 to 
£1,925,273, while net debts to subsidiaries are down from 
£703,806 to £398,626. Lord Essendon attributes the sct- 
back in disclosed earnings to an actual decline in gross 
income and not to higher tax liability. On matters of high 
policy, he reiterates his approval of the official decision that 
the shipping industry is to be allowed, at the end of the 
war, to acquire vessels now being built on Government 
account, and reaffirms his belief that there is no justifica- 
tion for nationalisation. Lord Essendon’s plea that delivery 
should be taken forthwith by the shipowners, so that “it 
would be possible to accumulate additional funds towards 
the further replacement of lost tonnage,” is scarcely con- 
vincing. Presumably, the additional funds in question 
would be provided by Government hire payments under 
the terms of the various requisition schemes, a charge 
which it is hardly desirable to place on the national ex- 
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chequer in present circumstances. The £1 ordinary stock 
of Furness Withy, at 23s. 3d. ex dividend, yield £5 3s. 2d. 
per cent. 


x * * 


Patons and Baldwins Accounts 


In the year to May 2nd last, the accounts of Patons 
and Baldwins show disclosed profits, after all taxation, 
of £532,638 against £448,728. There is no indication as 
to whether these earnings are, in the latest year, after 
provision for war damage insurance, a charge which ab- 
sorbed £47,915 from disclosed income in 1940-41. With 
depreciation nearly £11,000 lower at £132,250, there is 
a substantial increase in equity earnings from 
£195,855 to £336,161. The total payment on ordinary 
stock, declared as an interim dividend some weeks ago, 
of 6} against 5 per cent, tax free, equivalent to £10 I5s. 
against £9 7s. 6d., less tax, is covered by a tax-free rate 
of 17.6 against 10.2 per cent. Almost the whole of the 
surplus is placed to war contingencies reserve, which re- 
ceives £215,000 against £100,000, and the carry forward is 
raised from £74,886 to £76,100. The balance-sheet shows a 
decline in stock from £2,914,603 to £2,175,890. No useful 
comparison can be made of the movement in net liquid 
assets since debtors, cash items, and floating assets at 
Shanghai are included in an omnibus item of £3,140,185 
against 2,513,819, apparently not inclusive of the 
Shanghai assets. A note to the balance-sheet states that 
these assets are more than covered by war contingencies 
reserve, raised to £585,000 after the latest transfer. There 
is a decline in creditors, including tax reserve, from 
{2,087,506 to £1,800,684. The chairman, Mr A. Forrester- 
Paton, points out that, despite the rise in disclosed profits, 
gross income was reduced last year, the apparent increase 
being due to the absence of any liability to provide retro- 
spective taxation, Utility orders have not apparently com- 
pensated for stricter rationing and cuts in export quotas, 
though the concern has been able to keep those mills which 
have been spared by concentration fully occupied, as also 
the mills in Tasmania and Toronto. The worsted section 
has suffered severely from concentration, and, as Mr 
Forrester-Paton indicates, current prospects are governed 
almost entirely by the availability of labour and raw 
materials, The loss at Shanghai is fully covered as far as 
current items are concerned, and the directors are optimistic 


' about the ultimate recovery of the capital equipment. The 


{1 ordinary stock, at 47s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £2 12s. 7d. 
per cent, less tax. 


* * * 


Crosses and Winkworth Setback 


After the jump in total income in 1940-41 from 
{212,719 to £328,094, the decline of trading profits, transfer 
fees and dividends to £193,429 in the year to March 25th 
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last is somewhat discouraging. Total receipts, however, 
amount to £228,689 after inclusion of £35,260 obtained 
through revaluation of stock on lines applied for EPT 
purposes. Net profits, before tax, stand at £210,132 against 
£300,463. EPT liability for the past three years has been 
agreed at £225,000 and paid in full, so that the increase in 
the carry forward from £381,205 to £411,337 is due to the 
transfer of £25,000 from general reserve and of £20,000 in 
excess of requirements from bad debts reserve. The decline 
in trading profits is most probably not to be attributed to 
circumstances peculiar to Crosses and Winkworths, but to 
the general decline in turnover, for which concentration is 
responsible, coupled with the fixing of profit margins. 


. Despite the payment last April of one year’s, that is half, 


the arrears on Crosses and Heatons debentures to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931, the company still carries a great load ot 
accumulated arrears on the 6 per cent Heaton debenture 
stock. Nor has the annual transfer of £75,000 for deprecia- 
tion envisaged under the amalgamated scheme of 1931 ever 
been provided. The £100 6 per cent “ Heaton ” first mort- 
gage debentures now stand at 90, against 60} at the time 
of the publication of the 1940-41 accounts. 


x * * 


Union Cold Storage 


The report of Union Cold Storage for 1941 reveals a 
further decline in disclosed profits after tax from £628,252 
to £563,989. After placing the usual £125,000 to deprecia- 
tion, the ordinary dividend, maintained at 10 per cent over 
the last four decades, is covered by earnings of 11.4 against 
11.5 per cent, and the carry forward is raised nearly £7,000 
to £250,145. The balance-sheet suggests that turnover may 
not have been fully maintained. Holdings in subsidiary 
companies, the net profits of which, according to 
a footnote, were slightly understated in the parent company’s 
report, have risen from £9,433,088 to £10,633,102, and 
now constitute well over half of the company’s total assets. 
Stocks dropped sharply from £452,977 to a mere £5,029, 
while debtors have fallen some £1,300,000 to £720,463, 
and cash is hardly changed at £343,291. The bank loan of 
£50,644 has been eliminated, and mortgages reduced from 
£651,137 to only £72,506. Creditors, including tax and con- 
tingency provisions, are some £690,000 higher at £4,180,369 
due to increased tax provisions. Net current liabilities are 
thus considerably increased from £844,406 to £3,254,086, 
although the subsidiaries’ net debt to the parent company 
shows an increase from £506,653 to £1,462,226. The alloca- 
tion from profits together with a surplus of £207,634 on 
insurance claims raises depreciation reserve some £85,000 
to £1,790,561 after applying £247,201 in reduction of assets. 
It is, however, pointed out that no provision has been made 
in respect of property in enemy occupied territory with a 
book value of £383,291. The £1, 10 per cent, cumulative 
preference stock at 28s. 9d. ex dividend yields £6 19s. 1d. 
per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


Axis Shipping Losses 


_ While shipping is at present probably the weakest link 
in the war effort of the United Nations, the Axis, especially 
its eastern end, is also dependent on sea communications 
for the full development and concentration of its striking 
power. Indeed, attacks upon Axis shipping offer one of the 
most effective means of blunting enemy claws. Little has so 
far been heard about the magnitude of the punishment 
inflicted upon Japan’s merchant marine. But such reports 
4% are available suggest that Japanese losses may have 
txceeded replacements; in the years preceding the war 
Japan’s output of merchant ships of 100 gross tons or more 
averaged under 500,000 gross tons. The supply of shipping 
at the disposal of Germany has already been severely 
decimated. By the end of last year, the shipping sunk, 
damaged and captured amounted to some 5} millions gross, 
Which is appreciably in excess of replacement capacity. 
Since then the Allied navies and’air forces have continued 
to take a heavy toll of German-controlled shipping, both in 
the Mediterranean and in the North Sea. In sum, the com- 
bined merchant shipping fleets available to the Axis have 
Shrunk and are probably still shrinking. Allied losses, too, 


have been serious, but, thanks to the rapid expansion of 
output in the United States and to the belated extension 
of the convoy system to the other side of the Atlantic, 
the time may not be far off when the building curve will 
cross the loss curve. 


* * * 
Plastics 


There can be no doubt that plastics will play an 
increasingly important role in industry, though some of the 
forecasts about the wholesale displacement of other materials 
by the new ones may be over-sanguine. Even before the war, 
the new industry made great strides, and, if anything, its 
development has been fostered in the war years. In the near 
future, the expansion in the production of plastics cannot 
be unlimited, and is conditioned by the supply of raw 
materials. Against the general background of an expanding 
market, the decision of British Celanese to form a sub- 
sidiary company—to be known as Celanese Plastics De- 
velopment, Limited—for the purpose of developing its 
manufacture, is not surprising. British Celanese have long 
been interested in plastics, and, in a sense, the formation 
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of a subsidiary concern is merely a reflection of the im- 
portance which it attaches to the new product. Moreover, 
since some of the raw materials used by the company in 
the manufacture of plastics are identical with those employed 
in the production of textiles, its entry into a new and 
promising industry seems logical. 

* * * 


Building Statistics 


The Ministry of Works and Planning has issued an 
interesting series of statistics about the building and civil 
engineering industries. They show recent changes in the 
total number of firms, as well as their distribution by region 
and size. Thus, the number of building and civil engineering 
firms employing one or more operatives declined from 
55,851 on July 1, 1941, to 50,674 at the beginning of January 
and 48,796 at the beginning of May this year. The majority 
of firms are comparatively small ; at the beginning of May 
43,548 firms employed up to 19 operatives, 4,352 between 20 
and 99 and only 855 100 or more. Much the most pertinent 
analysis is one showing how the industry’s male labour 
force was employed at the beginning of May :— 


EMPLOYMENT OF BUILDING WORKERS 








% of % of 
Operatives Operatives 

New Construction : Maintenance : 
Government .... 46 -2 Government... 7-5 
Factories ...... 5-4 Factories ..... 3-9 
sé .cnbeene 5°7 Other .....46. 23-7 
Total ....... 57°3 Total ..<<s. 35-1 
ARB.D...ccccceecs 7-6 All operatives... 100-0 


These figures show that nearly two-thirds of the labour 
force was engaged on new construction (including ARP) 
and one-third on maintenance work. Well over half the total 
number of operatives’ was engaged on Government work, 
nearly one-tenth on factories and 7.6 per cent on ARP 
work. Maintenance other than of Government property and 
factories, however, still absorbed nearly a quarter of the 
total number of operatives. As was to be expected, the 
large firms were engaged mainly on Government work 
and the smaller ones on maintenance. Unfortunately, the 
returns, which only show the position last May, do not 


provide any basis of comparison with earlier dates ; nor do 


they indicate the actual size of the industry’s labour force 
last May. In the summer of last year, the number of male 
operatives was estimated at about 820,000o—an appreciable 
proportion of the country’s total number of able-bodied 
men. Even if there has been a reduction in the labour force 
engaged in building work during the past twelve months, 
the industry is probably the largest reservoir of male labour 
still available. While it may be possible to reduce still 
further the number of operatives employed on civilian main- 
tenance, the completion of the Government’s building pro- 
gramme and of the works carried out on behalf of the 
American fighting forces may set free large numbers of 
workers next year. 


* * * 


Ceal Finance 


The normal operation of the war-period machinery 
for the administration of the finances of the coal-mining 
industry has been virtually suspended since last June, and 
the temporary expedients which have had to be improvised 
in the meantime have caused some embarrassment to 
colliery undertakings. Before the advent of Mr Dalton to 
the Board of Trade last February, the administration of 
the levy imposed in December, 1940, to compensate 
collieries for the loss of trade due to the war, and extended 
in September, 1941, for the relief of necessitous under- 
takings, as well as of that introduced in 1941, to meet the 
cost of the guaranteed wage under the Essential Work 
Order, was, by special arrangements with the Government, 
in the hands of the Central Council and the District 
Executive Boards created under the 1930 Coal Mines Act 
for the regulation of the output and supply of coal. Last 
June, however, Mr Dalton discontinued these arrangements, 
and under the Coal Charges Order of June 3rd last trans- 
ferred the control of the levies to the Board of Trade. In 
the House of Commons on June 11th he declared that 
“the Government had formed the view that it would be 
much better to bring all these levies and their administza- 
tion together and vest them in the responsible Minister 
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rather than allow: them to be controlled exclusively as 
hitherto as to amount and distribution by the Mining 
Association.” During the administration of the Central 
Council the levies had averaged less than 43d. per ton, but 
under the Order of June 3rd a unified levy was fixed at 
7d. per ton, and, instead of being restricted as hitherto to 
specific statutory services, was held available “for any 
purpose connected with the production or marketing of 
coal.” The President of the Board of Trade strongly 
favoured a central pool from which individual undertakings 
and districts should be financially relieved according to 
proved needs, and when on July 3rd the price of coal was 
increased by 3s. per ton to cover the costs of the Greene 
wage award and of other accrued costs in certain districts 
the levy was increased from 7d. to 3s. 7d. per ton. 


x 


Apparently, writes a correspondent, the intention is to 
create an authority on which the colliery owners, the work- 
men and the Ministry of Fuel are to be equally represented. 
The scheme, so far as it has been disclosed, provides for 
the appointment by the Ministry of Fuel and Power of 
an advisory committee consisting of two representatives 
from each of these parties, with Mr L. H. H. Lowe, one 
of the representatives of the Ministry, as chairman. It is 
suggested that it should be the primary function of the 
committee to advise the Minister, first, about objects to 
which the money becoming available under the Treasury 
Charges Order shall be devoted, the principles on which it 
shall be spent, and the measure of liability to be accepted 
in regard to each individual scheme; and secondly, about 
matters of principle or difficulties arising out of the adminis- 
tration of individual schemes. The authority of the Treasury 
would be necessary for any new application of levy funds, 
and it is understood also that the scheme contemplates 
giving power to regional controllers to make recommenda- 
tions about expenditure either on their own initiative or 
on the advice of their regional coal boards, As regards the 
detailed application of the funds, the arrangements now 
suggested by the Ministry contemplate, where suitable, the 
employment of the existing organisation of the industry 
and, in other cases, the creation of machinery as the need 
arises. For example, the Central Council would continue to 
be the agent of the Ministry for payments falling due in 
respect of the guaranteed wage and of the Greene award, 
subject to reference to the joint consultative committee of 
the industry, or to the regional coal boards or the advisory 
committee on matters of principle or difficulty arising dur- 
ing administration, and subject to accounting safeguards, 
including audit by officers of the Ministry or the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General. Moreover, help to necessitous 
pits would continue to be administered through the exist- 
ing financial organisation of the industry, with the addition 
to the Necessitous Pits Committee of the Central Council 
of two representatives of the Ministry of Fuel, one of 
whom would act as chairman. This scheme is now under 
consideration jointly by the owners, the workmen and Lord 
Hyndley acting for the Ministry. In June, 1941, when the 
guaranteed wage levy was imposed, the Government ex- 
pressed the view that it was preferable to bring the 
collection and administration of the levy “ within the scope 
of an already existing and well-tried machine of industrial 
government ” than to set up new machinery for the purpose. 
That view has now been modified to meet the new situation 
created by the Coal Charges Order and the Government's 
reorganisation scheme now in process of adaptation, but 
the main operative parts of the financial organisation created 
by the industry are preserved under the contemplated new 
arrangement. 


Railway Wages 

The Railway Clerks’ Association, which, jointly with 
the National Union of Railwaymen, had claimed an increase 
of 10s. a week in men’s wages, has accepted the offer made 
by the companies. This provides for an increase in salaries 
of £10 a year for men, £5 a year for juniors, 3s. a week 
for women, and 1s. 6d. a week for young women. The 
NUR will consider the companies’ offer to their members 
on September 1st, which, with certain exceptions, provides 
for an additional 4s. a week for men and 3s. a week for 
women. In view of the collaboration between the two unions 
in the formulation of the original claim, it will be interest- 
ing to see whether the NUR will accept the companies 
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offer or submit its claim to the railway staff national 
tribunal. Reports suggest that the union may choose the 
former course. 

* * * 


Wool Control 


In order to economise supplies of raw wool, and to 
use them to best advantage, the control over consumption 
is being tightened. In addition to allocating the total quan- 
tity of raw wool that may be consumed by the industry, 
the authorities have found it increasingly necessary to 
specify the purposes for which it should be used. According 
to the Weekly Wool Chart, lists of types of yarns which 
may not be spun have been circulated ; they include rug 
wool, crépe, boucle or similar refolded yarns, tapestry yarns, 
embroidery and crewel wool, which, presumably, are re- 
garded as luxuries. Arrangements have been made, on 
the other hand, to increase the supply of mending yarns, of 
which a shortage has arisen at a time when they are more 
than ever necessary in order to increase the length of life 
of knitted wear. Owing to the shortage of labour, the supply 
of worsted yarn has recently been inadequate; an increase in 
weekly working hours from 48 to 52 has been suggested 
as a remedy. Exports of woollen and worsted tissues during 
the second quarter of the present year amounted to 16.6 
million square yards, compared with 27.2 million square 
yards in the first quarter and 33.2 million square yards in 
the last quarter of 1941. In view of the introduction of a 
system of licensing and of rationing export trade in wool 
goods on February 1, 1942, a decline was inevitable ; but 
it is mot so great as might have been expected from the 
drastic cut in each firm’s allocation of trade, compared with 
the basic period, the twelve months ended October 31, 
1941. The explanation is that there were considerable 
weights of goods sold and packed awaiting shipment prior 
to the introduction of licensing, and they have since been 
dispatched as shipping space has become available. Until 
these pre-licensing period orders are cleared, the Board of 
Trade returns will not reveal the full extent of the official 
curtailment of overseas trade. 


* * * 
Russian Timber Supplies 


The demand for timber has recently grown with the 
increasing requirements of the war industries for packing, 
construction, and shipbuilding. Stocks are fairly good, and 
a steady stream of timber cargoes from Canada and Russia 
provide a safeguard against any shortage in the near future. 
While the timber control is naturally reluctant to grant 
permits for civilian requirements, essential war industries 
have no difficulty in obtaining licences for their needs. 
The reorganisation and proper exploitation of home-grown 
timber resources have played an important part in conserv- 
ing timber stocks, but Russian shipments have also con- 
tributed much to the comparatively satisfactory state of 
supplies. Since the German attack on the Soviet Union, 
all formalities in shipping timber to Great Britain were 
dispensed with in order to save time. The merchant ships 
delivering British goods to Russia are returning to this 
country heavily laden with softwoods, For nearly a year, 
Soviet timber of all classes and sizes has been delivered to 
the Ministry of Supply, and stocks accumulated in 
different parts of the country ; during this period, no agree- 
ment was signed regarding the prices and other terms of 
delivery. The leading timber brokers representing the 
Russian Government have carried on negotiations with the 
Ministry of Supply, and terms of payment are now re- 
ported to have been settled. The main problem was to find 
a basis for the price. There is no market price for Russian 
timber, and it was impossible to arrive at a price based on 
actual cost, for the Soviet Government usually aimed at 
obtaining the maximum market price, regardless of actual 
costs. After careful investigation of the general trend of raw 
material prices it was agreed to pay for the Russian timber 
£19 10s.— £19 15s. per standard f.o.b. for 7-inch unassorted 
and third-class grades, with the usual premium for higher 
and discount for lower grades In September, 1939, the 
highest market price was £15 108.—£15 158. per standard. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade Statistics 

Volume III of the Annual Statement of the Trade of 
the United Kingdom with British and Foreign Countries 
in 1940, compared with 1939, has been published this 
month. Volumes I, II and IV, containing summaries of the 
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import and export trade, detailed statements respecting 
articles imported and re-exported and details of the trade 
with individual countries, will not be published. Volume III 
gives: detailed statements of exports of the produce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, showing the quantity 
and value of each article exported to specified countries. 


U.K. Exports 


Quantity Value 
(Tons) mts) 
All machinery : 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Po 7,183 5,695 1,566,351 1,127,066 
Sere 1,140 529 202,450 95,029 
Machine tools : 
re 1,803 2,006 461,727 435,717 


BUGEY. cc cece ccwcees 170 3 37,028 1,712 
All tron and steel and . 
manufactures thereof : 


PUM. occ cccccece 13,422 50,743 289,196 1,127,646 


ee 7,852 1,802 110,513 27,186 
Nickel : 

WUUMOS 5 sik cceccces 30,439 49,139 279,441 473,661 
RU ede teeccueses 5,238 1,595 48,964 16,952 


The publication of these figures fills an important gap in 
trade statistics for the year 1940, and affords an interesting 
comparison with 1939. It gives a picture of the direction 
of exports in these years. The total value of all exports in the 
year 1940 was £411,160,762 ; in 1939 it was £439,535;710. 
As an example of the kind of information which can be 
obtained from the publication, the accompanying table of 
certain exports to France and Italy in 1939 and 1940 has 
been compiled. It shows that heavy shipments of 
machinery, iron and steel and nickel were made to France 
in the early months of 1940. 


* * * 


Cadmium Supplies 


The United States War Production Board has issued 
an Order under which the delivery of cadmium to distribu- 
tors and consumers has been made subject to special authori- 
sation by the War Production Board. The purpose of this 
order is to reserve cadmium supplies for essential purposes. 
A similar step was taken in this country on December 30th 
last, when the Ministry of Supply announced that from the 
beginning of 1942 purchases of cadmium could only be 
made by licence. The new American Order does not suggest 
that Allied supplies of cadmium have declined. On the con- 
trary, they are higher than ever before and will show a 
further increase in the near future. The United States 
produced 6,840,000 lb. of the metal in 1941, an increase 
of 15 per cent on the year. In the meantime further cad- 
mium secovery plant has been installed. Moreover, Mexico, 
one of the more important cadmium producing areas, has 
joined the Allies and is about to start a metal production 
drive ; increased supplics are also expected from Canada, 
Australia, and Southwest Africa, in connection with intensi- 
fied zinc smelting operations. In the last pre-war year the 
United Nations and their suppliers produced about two- 
thirds of the world’s output of cadmium of roughly 9 
million lb. This year their share should be nearer to three- 
quarters of the total (which is estimated around 15 million 
Ib.) although Germany, which now controls the Polish, 
Belgian, French and Norwegian recovery plants, is very 
anxious to keep its output at a maximum. The tightening of 
control over supplies in this country and America is, of 
ccurse, due to the fact that the properties of cadmium and 
cadmium-alloys are of considerable importance to the war 
industries. As pointed out in greater detail in The Economist 
on January 10, 1942 (page 52), cadmium is among other 
things used for electroplating, for alloying purposes and as 
a substitute for tin. In recent months, progress has been 
made with the use of cadmium as a tin substitute especially 
in solder and bearing metals so that the growing supplies of 
cadmium will assist in solving Allied tin supply problems. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 


AFRICA 


LIMITED 


A YEAR OF STABLE BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
| UNION’S SOUND FINANCES 
BANK’S SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR S. CHRISTOPHERSON’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and _ twenty-ninth 
ordinary general meeting of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held, 
on the 26th instant, at the head office of 
the bank, 10, Clements Lane, London, 
E.C, 

Mr, Stanley Christopherson presided. 

The secretary (Mr H. Dales) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, before 
commencing the business of this meeting 
may I express, on behalf of those present 
and on behalf of shareholders, our deep 
sorrow at the loss of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent? Our respectful sym- 
pathy is ‘with her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen Mother, His 
Majesty the King and the members of the 
Royal Family. I will now-ask you to rise 
as a token of your sympathy. 

The meeting then stood in silence. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man had been circulated with the report 
and accounts and was taken as read: — 

Following the practice adopted in 1941 
the chairman’s brief observations on the 
year’s working of the bank are being sent 
to the shareholders with the report and 
accounts as at March 31, 1942, which are 
to be submitted to the annual meeting. 


THE LATE LORD SELBORNE 


Before dealing with the accounts I would 
refer to the grievous loss the bank has 
sustained by the death of Lord Selborne, 
who, you will recall, presided at our last 
meeting. For some years chairman of the 
African Banking Corporation he joined the 
board of this bank on the amalgamation 
in 1920, and the termination of his long 
me valued association is indeed a great 
OSs, 

Lord Selborne served the Empire with 
marked distinction in many spheres, and 
his services to South Africa in partic 
will long be remembered. 


BALANCE.SHEET 


Turning to the balance-sheet you will 
notice on the liabilities side that notes in 
circulation amounted to £273,217. This 
figure represents the note issue in South 
West Africa. As at February 28, 1942, the 
Southern Rhodesia Currency Board, in 
terms of the Coinage and Currency Act of 
1938, assumed liability for the balance of 
our note issue in Southern Rhodesia, and 
the right to issue notes in that territory 
now vests in the Currency Board alone. 

As compared with the figures for the 
previous year, deposits, current and other 
accounts showed a further increase of 
approximately £173 million. This was 
again mainly due to the large funds avail- 
able as the result of expenditure by the 
Union Government for war purposes. 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at 
call and short notice was higher by about 
£34 million, and investments increased by 
nearly £15 million as the result of pur- 
chases of Government stocks. Bills dis- 
counted, advances to customers and other 
accounts declined by about £3 million, 
which might be expected in view of the 
prevailing conditions. 





DIVIDEND 14 PER CENT 


It will be seen from the profit and loss 
account that after making an appropriation 
to contingencies account there was a 
balance of profit of £560,740, as against 
£561,837 in the previous year. Including 
the amount of £144,769 brought forward 
there remained for disposal the sum of 
£705,509. The interim dividend paid in 
January last absorbed £125,000, and after 
allocating £50,000 for bank premises there 
is a balance of £530,509. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be 
allocated to the officers’ pension fund, that 
a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, 
together with a bonus of 2s. per Soon 
making a total of 14 per cent.for the year, 
and that £155,509 be carried ional 

I think you will agree that the figures 
make a very satisfactory showing. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


During the year under review business 
conditions remained fairly stable in South 
Africa, although the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the country’s war effort tended to 
restrict normal trade activities, Expansion 
has naturally been pronounced in those 
industries employed on war contracts and 
with the acceleration of production brought 
about by the entry of Japan into the 
conflict in December last expenditure on 
— defence has continued to grow. 

increased amount of money thus 
made available has resulted in a larger 
demand for goods generally, a factor which 
has benefited the commercial and agricul- 
tural community, whose demand, in the 
aggregate, for credit facilities from the 
banks has declined. 

The growing volume of money available 
has, in some measure, been tapped by the 
Government through increased taxation 
and public loans, and special avenues for 
the attraction of public savings have been 
created with the object of building up a 
strong position to avoid inflation. 

The decline in the volume of imported 
goods owing to shipping difficulties has 
given rise to a greater demand for locally 
manufactured articles, thus providing an 
impetus to secondary industries. Present 
world conditions have also spurred on the 
pew for new markets in neighbouring 

rican territories and the contacts now 
being made are of value and will, we hope, 
continue to be so when peace returns, 


ESTIMATED BUDGET SURPLUS 


The Union Minister of Finance was 
able to disclose an estimated surplus of 
over £6,000,000 for the financial year 
ended March 31st last. Nevertheless, a 
ae was given by him that the present 
state of prosperity is illusory. 

The sound state of the Union’s finances 
is due in large measure to the achievement 
of the gold-mining industry in maintaining 
production, despite the absence of large 
numbers of men on active service and the 
assistance the mines have rendered in the 
production of munitions, The industry 
has been of immeasurable value w the 
Government in their efforts to maintain a 
stable economy during the period that the 
Union has been at war. 
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The special demands of the war have 
drawn increased attention to the Union’s 
valuable base mineral resources. It has 
been recognised that many deposits are 
capable of more profitable exploitation than 
has been evident in the past, and legisla. 
tion has been approved which will ‘stabilise 
conditions in this industry and encourage 

economic development of mineral 
resources, 


FARMING CONDITIONS 


Farming conditions during the year 
were difficult but, on the whole, satisfac. 
tory. Replacements and additions to im. 
plements and machinery were hard to 
obtain, climatic conditions were un- 
favourable and exports were affected by 
increased shipping uncertainties ; on the 
other hand, farm products were in very 
keen general demand, prices were firm, 
and a large measure of stability was again 
assured by the agreement under which the 
wool clip was purchased by the British 
Wool Commission and by the furtherance 
of the Government’s efforts to encourage 
development upon sound lines. 

It must be borne in mind that trading 
difficulties in the present year are likely 
to be more severe than those in the twelve 
months under review. 


THE RHODESIAS 


In Southern Rhodesia the gold-mining 
industry is an important factor in the 
maintenance of economic activity, but the 
contributions made by farming and base 


_mineral and secondary industries are of 


growing consequence and every effort is 
being made to achieve the maximum 
development of natural resources in the 
interests of the war effort. 

In Northern Rhodesia the copper in- 
dustry was again of considerable value, 
both from the points of view of produc- 
tion and its importance in the present 
oma. Apart from the common diff- 
culty replenishing stocks, trading 
prospects are not unfavourable. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Nyasaland general trading activity 
has improved as the result of the good 
returns received by tobacco and te 
planters, and the continuance of a fait 
volume of business is anticipated. 

In South West Africa business on the 
whole was well maintained. The drought 
caused farming losses, but plentiful rains 
have since fallen. 

In East Africa schemes for increased 
production of crops have been put into 
operation and the value of the establish- 
ment of secondary industries has been 
realised. The fertility and geographical 
situation of the territories make them of 
particular importance in the present days 
and the duties devolving on the com- 
munities to make full use of the raw 
materials are being zealously undertaken. 

Our chairman last year referred to the 
great part which the peoples of the Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia and East Africa 
were playing in the war effort. They have 
continued to make a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the common cause, and we wo 
again pay our tribute to them. 


SPLENDID SERVICES OF STAFF 


I cannot conclude without referring 10 
the splendid services that are rendered by 
our staff. The affairs of the bank have 
been conducted with great efficiency 
through an extremely difficult period, and 
our thanks are due to Mr Milton Clough, 
our general manager, and his colleagues i 
the administration of the bank in South 
Africa, to Mr Ralph Gibson, our manage! 
in London, whose administration — 
a wide field, and to all the members © 
the staff in South and East Africa, London 
and New York. 

Our assistant general manager # 
Pretoria, Mr J. F. Gardner, has retired 00 
pension after 40 years’ valuable service. 
In view of Mr Gardner’s retirement M! 
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R. N. Morris, manager of Cape Town 
branch, has been appointed an assistant 
general manager of the bank. 

We can be proud of the contribution our 
staff is making to the war effort, either in 
full-time service with the Forces or in 
part-time duties in connection with civil 
defence. Whilst casualties have fortunately 
not been heavy, we record with deep 
regret the loss of a number of our young 
men who have laid down their lives, and 
our heartfelt sympathy goes out to their 
relatives. 

The chairman moved: “ That the report 
and balance-sheet to March 31, 1942, now 
presented, be adopted.” 

Mr R. E, Dickinson seconded the resolu- 
tion and it was carried unanimously. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 14 PER CENT 


The chairman then declared a dividend 
for the six months ended March 31, 1942, 
of 7s. per share on 500,000 shares as a 
final dividend for the 12 months ended 
on that date, with a bonus of 2s. per share 
—making with the interim dividend a total 
distribution of 14 per cent. for the year— 
both payable in British currency and subject 
to income-tax. 

On the motion of the chairman seconded 
by Mr E. Clifton-Brown, the retiring direc- 
tors, Mr J. F. G. Gilliat and the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Baltour of Burleigh, were re-elected. 

Mr Joseph Nissim proposed the re- 
appointment of the auditors, Mr Roderick 
M. Peat, F.C.A., Sir Nicholas E. Water- 
house, K.B.E., F.C.A., and Mr Leonard J. 
Osmond, F.C.A. In doing so, he said that 
he wished to be associated with the chair- 
man and the board in the tribute which 
they had paid to the memory of the late 
Lord Selborne for his unremitting atten- 
tion to and constant care of the welfare of 
the bank and its staff. 


This resolution was seconded by Mr 
R. E. N. J. Seyd and unanimously 
approved. ‘ 

Mr B. A. Glanvill proposed: “That the 
cordial thanks of the meeting be accorded 
to the directors for their attention to the 
affairs of the bank and to the chairman for 
his conduct in the chair.” 

Sir Frederick Eley, Bt., seconded the 
vote, and it was unanimously accorded. 

A brief acknowledgment by the chairman 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


TEA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of Tea 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
2Ist instant, in London. 

Mr E. F. Slade, J.P. (the chairman), 
said that the year’s working had resulted 

| the gross profit of £20,313, compared 
with £11,975 for the previous year. 
Unquestionably this must be considered 
satisfactory, but there was a fly in the 
ointment in the form of EPT, which 
amounted to £7,675, and so the actual 
Profit they had to deal with was really 
£12,638 and not £20,313. 

As from June 1st last, control of exports 
for both products might be said to have 
ceased, and they were turning out as 
large a crop as possible. For the six 
months to July 31st they had produced 
Over 156,000 Ibs. more tea than in the 
same period in 1941. 

The directors proposed to pay a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. 

During the year 2,773 acres of tea 
were manured in spite of the difficulty 
of obtaining deliveries of fertilisers. 
724,127 Ibs. of tea were delivered to the 
Tea Controller and the balance of the 
crop was sold in Colombo at good prices. 

or the current year they had contracted 
to sell 61 per cent.—that is, 737,000 lbs.— 
to the Government. 

As to rubber, a crop of 241,956 lbs. was 
Produced. This was slightly less than 
the previous year. The current year 
would be somewhat less owing to the 
sale of the Kaduwella Estate. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ORIENTAL TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


REVENUE PROSPECTS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 26th 
instant, in London. 

Sir A, Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., C.S.I., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: I told 
you last year of the offer made by the 
Government of India to buy the shares in 
our Indian companies, and it is necessary 
only to bring the story up to date The 
shareholders of the Bombay and Bengal 
companies accepted the offer, but the neces- 
sary majority was not obtained for its 
acceptance by the Madras company. In 
our view, however, the terms offered were 
fair and reasonable, and we decided to sell 
our holding to the Government of India. 
The final result was that we sold our 
shares in all three companies for 
£1,495,036. The book value of the shares, 
which, of course, had been congiderably 
written down, was £480,000. ‘Thus we 
realised a surplus of £1,015,036, which has 
been added to our capital reserves. 


THE JAPANESE INVASION 


_ Hongkong was overrun by the Japanese 
in December last, and Malaya and Burma 
in the early part of this year, and I regret 
to say that our property in Singapore and 
the properties of the Hongkong and Ran- 
goon Telephone Companies are now in 
enemy hands. 

These events have had their effect on 
the profits of 1941. The profits of the 
Singapore branch indeed were good, show- 
ing an improvement of £13,050 over the 


figures of the preceding year, and they have , 


been duly brought into account. From the 
Hongkong company we received the usual 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., but no 
final dividend has been paid, with the result 
that the China and Japan Telephone and 
Electric Company, instead of paying its 
usual dividend of 6 per cent., showed a 
loss on the year’s working. The Rangoon 
company made good profits in 1941, and 
their directors were on the point of declar- 
ing a dividend when the town was cap- 
tured. Since then they have decided— 
very wisely in the circumstances—to pass 
their dividend for the year. The sale of 
our shares in the Indian companies also 
affected our dividends from those com- 
panies, and the net result of all these factors 
is that the balance of profit and loss for 
the year is £96,279, compared with 
£130,465 in the previous year. After add- 
ing the amount brought forward and 
deducting the interim dividends already 
paid, there is a balance for disposal of 
£120,626. © 


DIVIDEND PROPOSAL 


The directors have already authorised 
the payment of the final dividend on the 
preference shares, and they now recom- 
mend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 5 per cent., less tax, making Io per 
cent. for the year and leaving a balance of 
£85,508 to be carried forward. The carry 
forward is large and you may think that we 
ought to have recommended a higher final 
dividend, but there are the revenue 
prospects of next year and many other con- 
siderations to be taken into account. 

I am afraid that immediate revenue 
prospects are by no means good. I do not 
suppose that any of us doubt that in due 
course the enemy will be ejected from 
Hongkong, Malaya and Burma, but no one 
can say when that ejection will take place, 
and, in the meantime, there is a lean period 
ahead of us. The first thing to do, of 
course, is to cut down expenditure, and 
we have already taken drastic measures to 
that end. There should be enough to pay 
the dividend on the preference shares and 
also a small dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
LORD CAMROSE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 21st instant, 
in London, Viscount Camrose presiding. 

The chairman said: At the last annual 
meeting I told you that the business for 
the year, so far as it had then proceeded, 
had been well maintained and that, in 
addition, we should have in future the 
benefit of the profits of Weldons, Limited, 
which property had been purchased after 
the close of the financial year. The 
results have been better than was then 
anticipated, with the consequence that we 
have been able to make up some of the 
leeway in our distribution on the ordinary 
capital. 

These results have been obtained, more- 
over, without the aid of ordinary dividends 
from our paper subsidiary, the Imperial 
Paper Mills, or from our holding in 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited. As to the 
former, the mills have suffered from 
enemy action, and their production has 
been considerably reduced by other war 
causes. It is therefore unlikely that we 
shall receive any return from this invest- 
ment until hostilities cease. In the case 
of the latter the position is different. As 
I forecast, distinctly better results have 
been achieved and a dividend of 10 per 
cent. has been declared on the ordinary 
shares. This dividend will come into our 
accounts for the current period. 

While the profits for the year we are 
now reviewing can be described as satis- 
factory, we must also take into considera- 
tion the effects of the war on the general 
structure of the business. Difficulties re- 
garding the supply of our main material 
—paper—have multiplied, and the ever- 
growing need of transport for the war 
effort has enforced a reduction all round 
to less than 20 per cent. of pre-war con- 
sumption. 


THE PERIODICALS 


To meet this situation all our periodi- 
cals have suffered diminution, some in 
size of page, some in number of pages, 
some in circulation. Sometimes all these 
methods have had to be employed to- 
gether, and a number of periodicals have 
been suspended for the duration. Adver- 
tising space has again had to be severeiy 
rationed and many of our oldest and 
most regular customers disappointed. 

Before I pass from the war-time effect 
on our periodicals I should like to record 
briefly that even in their attenuated sizes, 
space has been found, and rightly found, 
for a very considerable amount of propa- 
ganda designed to help the war effort. 
Periodicals, with their wide distribution, 
long life, and intimate reader appeal, are 
ideal media for the promotion of National 
War Savings, national salvage and fuel 
economy, for instance; or the smoothing 
out of difficulties with coupon clothing, 
coupon cooking, etc. Our women’s publi- 
cations, especially, have done notable work 
in the recruitment of women for the 
Services and industry. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Comparing the profit figure of £750,162 
with that of last year, we have an increase : 
of £156,607. m the other hand, the 
provision for taxation is up from £200,000 
to £350,000, so that the two items practi- 
cally cancel each other out. We again 
propose to transfer £100,000 to the general 
reserve, which will then stand at £1,450,000. 

We recommend a dividend of 9 per 
cent, on the ordinary shares, leaving the 
carry-forward at £218,927, an increase of 
£2,265. This dividend compares, as you 
know, with one of 6 per cent. for the 
previous year, an increase which we are 
sure will give particular pleasure to our 
shareholders in these troublous times. 

Barring any catastrophic happening, we 
shall hope to maintain at least a similar 
dividend for the current year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK . EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


WITH the increasing gravity of the situa- 
tion in Southern Russia, the shift of 
emphasis from industrial equities to fixed 
interest securities became more apparent 
in the markets. The news in general served 
to restrict trading, and the number of 
bargains marked fell below the previous 
week’s level. Although Brazil’s declaration 
of war assisted sentiment, it did not affect 
the general tendency to await events, and 
—_ continued to move narrowly. 

espite the increasing interest displayed 
in the Funds, turnover in the gilt edged 
market, which averaged some 450 bargains 
daily, was in fact extremely light. Im- 
provements in the long and irredeemable 
stocks were, however, well spread, Local 
Loans, 4 per cent Funding and the Victory 
Loans being prominent with gains of 3, 
among smaller advances for other stocks. 
Continued quiet demand and scarcity of 
stock occasioned a further advance in 
midweek, which included both short 
and long dated stocks. The outstand- 
ing feature in the foreign bond market 
was provided by the further setback to 
Brazilian bonds on that country’s declara- 
tion of war against the Axis. [Earlier 
declines were followed by falls of 2 points 
for the 6} per cent loan of 1927 and 1} for 
the 4 and the § per cent issues of 1889 
and 1914, respectively. Selling, however, 
was slight and some support was en- 
countered at the lower price levels. Both 
Mexican and lean loans were dull in 
sympathy, although changes on _ balance 
were negligible, while, elsewhere, pomneee 
bonds were weak. In contrast, Egyptian 
Unified 4 per cent loan was firm at the 
week-end, Conditions in the home railway 
market were quiet, prices in the absence 
of marked selling remaining steady, 
although Southern § per cent preference 
was prominent: with a rise of 13 on Tues- 
day. There was a marked revival of 
activity in the foreign rail market, South 
American stocks receiving quiet support. 
Debenture issues of the Argentine lines 
were bought, Central Argentine 4 per cent 
stock rising a point at the reopening amon 
smaller gains for BA Western and BAG 
debentures. Among junior issues, San 
Paulo and BA Pacific ordinary were 
Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordinary was 
- in demand. Later, in a firm market, 
Havana Terminal 5 per cent debentures 
rose sharply on the interest payment 
announcement. 

* 


In common with other sections, turn- 
over in the industrial market declined. 
Small improvements were well spread 
throughout the heavy industrial section, 
and, although the tendency became slightly 
irregular in midweek, most issues main- 
tained their earlier gains. Brewery issues 
were firm, Bass rising 1s. at the reopening, 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Canned Fruit.—The retail sale of canned 
fruit is to be prohibited from September 
6th. Home-produced canned fruit will be 
widely distributed in preparation for the 
lifting of the ban later in the year when 
fresh fruit is no longer available. 


Cotton Munitions Exhibition—An exhi- 
bition is being held at the Cotton Board’s 
Colour, Design and Style Centre in Man- 


but both Guinness and Taylor Walker later 
suffered small losses, Rolls-Royce and 
Leyland Motors were outstanding in the 
motor and aircraft section, both issues 
gaining 7's at the week-end, while the 
former rose 2s. on Tuesday, when Triplex 
advanced slightly. The unfavourable 
results of Crosses and Winkworth 
strengthened the tendency to profit-taking 
in the textile section, and small losses were 
persistent. Patons & Baldwin, however, 
remained. unchanged on the annual report. 
Shipping issues were out of favour, prices 
moving narrowly, but among stores issues 
Selfridge Holdings 6 per cent preference 
was in demand. In the tobacco group, 
Gallaher fluctuated sharply, and with 
BAT and Carreras, was slightly higher on 
balance, but Imps were slightly weaker, 
In the miscellaneous section, International 
Nickel advanced strongly, while Brazilian 
Traction more than recovered a loss of + 
immediately before the week-end. Murex 
rose 3 on Tuesday, while in midweek 
Whitehead Iron advanced 2s, 6d., and 
Sheepbridge 1s. 


Earlier Cape support for both dividend- 
paying and developing mine issues was not 
maintained in the early part of the current 
week, prices in consequence easing to 
slightly lower levels. Daggafontein, Sub 
Nigel and Union Corporation among 
others all suffered small losses. The rubber 
market was idle, but with quieter condi- 
tions in India some support was forth- 
coming for leading tea issues, Travancore 
and Imperial Tea both advancing. Apart 


‘from some moderate business at the end 


of last week, when Anglo Iranian advanced 
vs, the oil market was inactive, prices 
tending to weaken, and the current week 
witnessed small declines for Anglo- 
Iranian, Shell and Trinidad Leaseholds. 
Apart from several gains for tea shares, 
conditions in other commodity sections 
remained quiet. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





Security Indices 


30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 

















133 -6 
133 +3 
133-3 
133-2 
133-3 





* July 1, 1935=100. t¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 83-0 (Aug. 26); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


THE confident widespread buying of the 
previous week was not continued last week 
on Wall Street. Uncertainty in the Pacific 
and the steady deterioration of the position 
in Russia restrained buyers, but, despite 
profit-taking before the week-end, quota- 
tions were well maintained. The early 


chester in September to show the extent 
to which cotton is used in the Services as 
a munition of war. It is claimed that 
cotton plays a larger part in the war effort 
than any other textile. 


Export Contruol.—The Export of Goods 
(Control) (No. 34) Order (SR and O No. 
1640) which comes into force on Septem- 
ber 7th, extends control to cover additional 


part of the current week, however, wit- 
nessed a further lightening of commit- 
ments. Declines up to a point were general 
among all classes of stock, and as the week 
advanced, buying interest slackened, occa- 
sioning a further easing of. prices. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 























| 1942 
———_——_| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
: Low |High| 5, | 12, | 19, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 | “14 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 69-8 | 70-2 71-5 
32 Rails .......... 58 -4d] 71-06] 64-1 | 64-0 | 67-5 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a| 58-4 | 58-4 | 59-2 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 67-7 | 67-9 | 69-3 
Av. yield* ........ 8 -40% — “01%|6 -97% 6 “59% 
‘oO 


* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) Aug. 19. (d) June 24. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STockKs 
neces errr 


Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
lv | (8 19 


86-8 87-3 | 87-6 | 88 -0 | 88-7 | 88 -6 


Aug. Aug. Aug. 
13 14 15 














1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: Aug. 20, 306,000; 
Aug. 21, 371,000; Aug. 22*, 180,000; 
Aug. 24, 376,000; Aug. 25, 345,000: 
Aug. 26, 358,000. 


® Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 29, 1942 Capital versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 285. 
Including Excluding 

Yeart ee Conversions 

BOOB. ooccsseccececeece 1,032,965,631 1,018, 244,883 
Bo 5 0050600sveeesess 1,112,586,340 1,060,451,758 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. _ — 
OE cdevnwneeis 1,017,640,421 349,272 55,190 
SPE is pbanvcessss 1,057,100,912 3,280,846 — 70,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 

Yeart - _ Ord. 
DONS ss ciwienawis 1,011,496,371 731,318 6,017,194 
PRE bsysmsvnswnnx 1,056,486,076 - 304,460 3,661,223 


+ Includes Government issues to August 15, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


Northern Ireland Treasury 
Applications at the tender for £500,000 
Treasury Bills issued August 28th totalled 
£395,000. Bills are repayable November 
27th, 1942. Minimum price accepted at 
the tender was £99 14s. 11d. Approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of applications allotted 
at that price. Average rate of discount 
£1 os. 4.67d. 


Bills.— 


NEWS 


metal manufactures, machinery, electrical 
goods (including wireless apparatus) an 
chemicals ; spectacles and sunglasses made 
from plastic material; cork stoppers ; 
curled hair and unexposed  sensitis 
photographic film. 

Cotton Spinning Overtime.—Last week 
a conference of spinning employers and 


(Continued on page 288) 
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August 29, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 22, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,801,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £94,486,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,202,965, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,122,037,000, against £1,169,853,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 




















Esti- | 77-1 1 
April 1; April 1 | Week ; Week 
Revenue ase 43 to |ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
23, 22, 23, 22, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000] 143,463] 225,471! 10,805) 8,953 
Sur-tax........ 78,000} 10,654) 10,240' 290) 350 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000] 38,026) 38,643) 1,260) 1,892 
Stamps........ 15,000} 5,131} 5,540} 1,300) 1,000 
ne 425,000 7,330, 9,912 446 378 
Be 6 6000 4 73,396| 108,581) 3,892! 9,770 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 165) 40)... eee 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000 278,165| 398,627| 17,993| 22,343 
Customs....... 438,295) 135,337) 177,584) 5,725) 8,073 
BS0W0.....ccces 366,705} 120,200] 155,200] 4,284) 3,800 
Total Customs & 

xcise....... 805,000) 255,537) 332,784/ 10,009) 11,873 
Motor Duties...] 34,000] 8,920/  4,433| ... | ... 
Canadian Govt. : 

Contribution .| 225,000} ... | 141,332) ... | 13,483 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 8,050; 10,250} 1,000; 600 
WirelessLicences| 4,300) ... 890) ... eee 
Crown Lands... 800 430 360) ... 

Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 5,000} 1,898 878 65 





Miscell. Receipts} 21,000) 22,699| 39,405| 1,000, 2,503 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100) 575,699) 928,959) 30,067| £0,801 


SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. C Brdcastg. 102,523) 37,400) 1,650} 1,800 





35,050 













ee 2729623! 610,749! 966,359! 31,717! 52,601 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- ({ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1| April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43! to to | ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
23, 2 b 22, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . . .] 325,000} 118,370] 142,340) 1,405] 2,465 


Payments to N. 


9,500) 2,600) 2,683) ... eee 
7,800} 3,181) 3,440 59) 


342,300) 124,151) 148,463} 1,464) 2,465 
4944179 1618584/1899329) 73,340) 92,020 


Total Ord. Exp. 5286479 1742735 2047793 74,804) 94,486 











Total 




















| 
P.O. C Brdcastg.| 102,523| 35,050 


37,400} 1,650} 1,800 





Total....... « + 5389002 1777785 2085193! 76,454] 96,286 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£69,688 to £2,572,546, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£44,062,416 to about £15,191 millions. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and pa Piaaiitie ts ws vase waeiweeee 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantee..............0000e- 1 
War Damage Act.....cccccccsccccccccsececes 128 
279 


Ways and 
Treas 
5 ils Means 











Tea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
Date oa Bank a Float- 
> Tap Det _ > | Debt 
. | Eng- 
| land Banks | 

1941 : 
Aug. 23 | 960-0 Not available 
May 23 975 -0 

y b » ” 

» 30] 975-0) 1805-3 254-8'] eee | 518 °5 | 3553 6 
June 6} 975-0 Not available 

» 13] 975-0 * ” 

» 20] 975:0 ” ” 

» 30 2,638.5 160 -4 | 36:3 | 591 °5 | 3426-7 
July 4] 975:0 Not available 

» 11) 975-0 ” ” 

» 18 | 975-0 ” ” 

» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3) 166:8| ... | 654-5) 3450-6 
Aug. 1 | 975:0 Not available 

” 8 | 975-0 ” ” 

» 15 | 975:0 si ie 

” 22 | 975-01 a te 














» (al 75-0 | 1396 | 75:0 
» 24 75-0 | 136-6 | 75-0 
» 1 75-0 | 155*1| 75-0 
Aug. 7 75-0 | 151-4) 75:0} 20 0-71 
» 14 75-0 | 135°6 | 75-0 | 20 0-69 
75-0 | 151-4! 75-0! 20 0-71 


doe 
ooo 
— = 
“OM 
ese 


Per 
Amount | Anes Cent 
_ of | __ = of Allot- pee 
ender ; a 
Orfered Applied anlotted| ™nt | Min. 
| - Rate 
~~ 1941) )s. d. 
Aug. 22 75-0 | 133-2 75:0 | 20 0-95 57 
1942 
May 29 75-0 | 151-5 | 75°0 | 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147°3 75:0! 20 0-56 36 
os mm 75-0 | 1316 | 75:0} 20 0-67 44 
» 19 75°0 | 124°3 75:0 | 20 0-90 49 
» 26 75-0 | 141°4 75-0 | 20 0-58 41 
july 3 75-0 | 143-9 | 75:0 | 20 0-54 40 
» 10 75-0 | 157-7 | 75:0 | 20 0°32 = 
42 
28 
38 
44 
39 


» 2l 


On Aug. 21st applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 39 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be id for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 28th. For the week ending Aug. 
29th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £30 millions. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 















(£ thousands) 
ae 
3% 3% > 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings War 
cam | Sas S | 1949-51 
3,913 2,075 6,870}|| 13,966§ 
4,039 987 | 18,059)|) 11,902§ 
3,887 1,733 | 12,240||| 33,902§ 
3,447 | 1,445 | 4,070) 4,777§ 
3,979 | 1,863 6,055}|} 4,159§ 
4,151 1,902 5,417] J 
eee eee 6,034||} 6,325§ 
-| §97,233* 484,059*|829412¢1I 5294163 § 


* 143 weeks. t 86 weeks. t 46 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” ved! Including all Series. 
Interest free loans recei by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 25th amounted to a total value of £49,827,582. 
Up to July 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £74,822,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 26, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : é Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 828,562,653 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 865,964,931 
partment.... 51,679,065] Other Secs.... 1,763,141 
Silver Coin.... 1,256,828. 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine)........ 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


“ F £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 139,731,813 
ct 66804 3,451,557 | Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.*. 17,260,865 | Discounts & 
———-| Advances... 6,699,878 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 18,692,316 
Bankers..... 145,978,023 —_—__— 
Other Accts... 46,750,066 25,392,194 
——_——_—— | Notes........ 51,679,065. 

192,728,089 | Gold & Silver 
me Coin.....-e. 1,190,439 
217,993,511 217,993,511 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1942 1942 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
27 12 19 26 











| | 
| 
664 "| 834-5) 830-3) 828 -6 


15-5) 45-8 49-9) 51-7 


Issue Dept. : 











Government debit and 
securities*........... 677 -7| 877-3) 877-0} 877-0 
Other securities ........ 2-1) 1:7 1: 1:8 
Silver Coin ............ 0:3}; 10 1:3) 1:2 
Gold, valued at s. pe 0-2 O-2) O-2) O-2 
i — 168 a. 00,168 -00\168 -00 
i tiucedbsenseaes 149° 19-6) 8-2) 7:3 
BD Sk cceccccceces 125-7; 126-1) 145-0} 146-0 
Ct ieaandawsenaea 49-1) 46-6) 47-4) 46°8 
NC cacncundceeeaee 189-7) 192-3} 200-6} 200-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 160-3) 136-0) 140-1) 139-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 6 4) 74 6° 6-7 
hdc tecedsceocced 23-6) 19-7) 20-6) 18-7 
Wate ckeckdeneeees 190-3) 163-1) 167-6) 165-1 
Banking depart. res. ..... 17-3) 47-1! 51-1] 52-9 
, iene Fe % 
“ Proportion ”........... 9-1) 24 4 25-4) 264 
* Government debt. is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cm Two pate 
I sitnsesictceseces 23 23 
ap A AeknNeeeenecaness 23} 23% 
te aa aad 23 233 
ei a WhinnGacuwnanens 234 23¢ 
2s a senitinteiadtinnbis 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
ar of England remained unchanged between Aug. 


2nd and Aug. 28th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. 4-862) 4-02 ;_ mail transfers 
fe2t-038, Canada. $ 8 ) att mail trans- 


43-474. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. A ina. Peso 
{ui 46) 16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17 -15. 

h West Indies, Florin (12-11) 7°59-62; mail 
waters 7:58-64. Portugal. | Escudos (110) 
S020 Panama. $4-02-04 ; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for Payment at-Bank of England for 
rate) a fies; Spal. Peseta (25 "924) 40-58 (Offical 
520, ‘italy, of oy rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Aug. 22nd and Aug. 28th. 


Esyet, Piastres (974) ait. India. Rupee (18d. per 
17#}-18 4d. Congo. Fi 1763-3. 
Chine. Netional’ $ 25-344. a 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. ; 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Aug. 22nd and Aug. 28th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (chan from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14% 3 months, 1 . 
Day-to-day money, 43-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit at 
$% ; at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
on 19 20 21 22 24 | 25 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents; Cents Cents , Cents 
London ....| 403% | 4038 | 4038 | 4038 | 4032 | 40 
Montreal . . .|89 -430/89 -750 89 -500, 89 - 89 -500 89 -3 
Zurichf ..../23-30 {23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 23-30 
B. Aires... .|23-65 |23 -64* 23 -63*/23 -63*/ 23 -65* 23 -68* 
Brazil...... 15-14} 5-141 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14 ' 5-14 








* Official rate 29-78. t+ Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(& thousands) 


Week 
Ended 


“Aug. | 
1942 


from 
~ Aug. 
1941 _ | 


Aug. 


198 

75,308 
73,186 
65,175 
21,379 
33,548 
27,553 
180,865 
392,476 
43,541 
14,941 
23,156 

3,193 





* Aug. 16, 1941, and Aug. 15, 1942. 


954,321 
197,315 





ate 
Jan 1 to 
Aug. 
| 1942 





“ae | 197 
85,975 
83,347 
25,766 
37,175 
28,412 

154,719 

405,206 
50,027 
15,650 
28,821 

3,866 


988,570 
218,042 





OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper gate 


15, 





July | June | June | July 
5, 30, 15, 


ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold at home............ 1,071) 1,077) 1,077] 1,075 
Other gold and for. exch.. 389) 570) 583) 598 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 119) 114 114 «114 
Treasury bonds .......... ; 394 392) 392) 392 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 1,259) 1,469) 1,478) 1,488 
Deposits : Government 54 42 43 47 

ebeseaee = = = 4 
Certs. of participation. .... 


Reserve ratio............ 713 6% 715 6% 74 5%, 75 aoe 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


ti 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 

RESOURCES 21, 6, 13, 20, 

Gold certifs. on hand and| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury 20,300} 20,548] 20,547] 20,548 
Total reserves ........... 20,590 20,812 20,811 20,811 
Total cash reserves....... 275) 251 252 249 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 3,303) 3,387) 3,448 
Total bills and secs. 2,202) 3,322) 3,405) 3,466 
Total resources 23,905) 25,250} 25,455) 25,566 





eee eeeeee 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 


6,953) 9,768) 9,841) 9,923 
Excess mr. bank res. 


5,060) 2,250} 2,380} 2,100 
ne 12,602) 12,709) 12,653 


Govt. deposits ........... 285) 174 240 
Total deposits ........... 15,658) 14,221) 14,214! 14,236 
Total liabilities .......... 23,905] 25,250] 25,455] 25,566 
Reserve ratio ...........- 91 -1%/86 -8% )86 -5%/86 -1% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,710) 22,739] 22,742) 22,744 


Treasury & bank currency. 3, 178 3, 328 3, 332) 3, 333 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 


9,840) 12,794) 12,870) 12,956 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


3,162) 2,489) 2,380) 2,446 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Aug. | July | July | Aug. a 
4, 


AssETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold coin & bullion} 444 444) 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 374, 293) 299! 298} 292 
Balances abroad ... 450} 846] 806 761) 776 
Sterling securities ..| 1,316] 2,669] 2,868} 2,968) 3,018 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 785) 1,223] 1,024) 1,024) 1,024 
Investments....... 76 84) 64 65 66 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India] 2,588] 4,495} 4,510} 4,602) 4,664 
Burma) 190} ... oon oop we 

Deposits : Govt. . a 282) 207] 145) 148 

Banks . 370} 645) 652) 652) 663 
Reserve ratio...... ‘I60 *3%|67 -3%|71 -5%|72 -1%|72 -5% 





August 29, 1942 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. § 


July ) July uly l 
33° Jul “d ‘| July 


ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1982 1342 
Reserve : Gold.......... 

oo ere 539-6 944-1 763-5) 55-7 
tSecurities .............. 637 -9) 815-8) 846-1) 839-0 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation.......... 399 -4) 541-2) 554-1) 556-6 
Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 27-9) 31-3) 22-9) 34-2 


Chartered banks 205-5! 221-3) 244-8) 286-4 


t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 











June | June | June June 
29, 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
Gold and stg. exch........ 22-77) 26-70) 26-50; 27 +52 
Advances to State........ 18 -77| 33-92] 34°30) 34-26 





Investments ............. 4-15) 4°15) 4-15 
LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............. 21°84; 25-10) 25-25) 25-53 

Demand liabs. : State 7 95 15-41) 14-43) 17-54 

Banks and others ........| 14°73} 22-08} 23-20) 21-41 

Reserve to sight liabs.... 51 *1%)42 6% 42 -1% |42 -7% 





BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 





Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
19, 4, 11, 18, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
ASSETS 
G55 ocaWesaussseaeer 1251 -6/1344 -3/1344 3/1344 -3 
Balances abroad ......... 1055 -2)1849 -6)1848 -5/1916 -5 
Discounts ...........+.8+ 350-7} 296 -7| 293-5) 293-2 
Securities ..........0000. 324-1) 354-8) 354-8) 354-8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 2687 -8/4398 -9/4393 -0/4372 -1 


Deposits : Government ...| 409-4) 710-2) 726 -6/1264 ‘6 


Bankers’ ...... 1176 -1/2803 -1/2976 -7/2630 -3 
Others ........ 174 -7| 266-0) 255-0} 244:5 
Foreign commitments..... 287 +5) 258 -8) 238-5) 191-5 





UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 






























1941 1942 
Unit of 
Measurement July | Dec. || J Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
ulatii id 1939, 47,67: : 95, . miles; (244,000 
1 Retail. trade, Gt. Bait’: Srowd : pee ad ae ve 110} 123 108} 113) 118 119) «111) ... 
2. ” Other merchandise ... in 1937=100 89} 126 102) 94 104 98) 106) ... 
3. DN cise bhéntaesonse ~» ia ‘oa Fas +7 Nt - ‘01 
4. Registered unempl  saweks usands 
5. cei ted Kingdom eikesneehse _ . 316} = 217 225} 215) 161 137; 124) ... 
gp Eb Abb bb b5c0shsKssc0005 aa - 7 " 7 7 = 7 . 
. « ne England (b)......... - 
8s Cy, = Ww. England (c). ” eeeacnes A 12) 8 8 6 6 4 ; 
- idlands & N. Midlands (d) (e) . 16 10 13 14 10 6 : ' 
10. ,, NE England (d@)............. . 25 14 14 14 10 7 
a, = wt England) Shbbbsoansese - 50) 28) 25 20 14 13 13 15 
_ CES +60ksobe0cen046006 26) 19 22 21 13) ll 10 10 
Ba. Scotland beheshasnbeneenensce - 50 35 34 33 25 22 20 22 
Dh: 4p EEE 6 5b5b560656e00n0s0006 . * = = = = be 7 a 13 
15. Northern Ireland............. ” . 
16. Industr. ee. = No. ™ Goa ae 1. 25 37 59 28 43 306} 356 
. Cereals and meat................. = 98-5} 97-3) 108-2]} 109-3) 110-6) 113-5 115 -4 8 5 115-7 
is. aoe pabaebGhes ésbeees — - 115-3} 115-1) 115-5) 115-4) 116-0 115 -5| 118 -4| 118-4 
PR cibbchnbssesesboeesoopes m4 101 -2} 102 -5)| 102-3) 102-4) 101-2 99-2) 101 7 1006 
PD 65 565$0500s608600000008% ~ 135 -4) 136 -7]| 136-7} 136-7) 136-7 136 -7| 136-7) 138-0 
21. Total, incl. magne ekeeeaeee i 114-4) 117 -4]) 117-7) 118-9) 119-4 120 -0| 119-8} 120°8 
t of ving : 
et terrestres. : -4| 108 -4| 105-9] 105-9] 105-9] 103- 103-9| 105-91 105°9 
23. Total ce SSESEADERbR OED ORSSE 100, ‘ +3} 121-3} 122-0]| 122-0) 122-0) 121-3) 121-3) 122-0 - ; 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News. Jul, 1, 1935=100 || 102-0 S ‘7| 75-4) 79-7] 80-4) 77-0) 75-8 78-7) 77°7 A ; 
25. Fixed interest ,, 1928=100 96 -8} 113-6) 127 6 116 -8| 122-8) 129-6]] 129-2) 129-8) 132-0) 133-7) 133-7) 134-7 134 -7| 133-2 30.0 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative i e Mill. £’s 815-0} 827 -0/1006 -2/1132 -2/1495 -3/2174 -6]| 343 -7| 460 -1/1298 -5]/1646 -3/1943 -0/2174 -6 381-8] 508-0) 7 ad 
27. ,» | expenditure — ee > 829-5} 859 -3|1018 -9]1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3]|1098 -8|1416 -9}3572 -7||3984 -0|4392 -0/4876 -3 859 -7/1320 -7 gr ; 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) - 362 -3| 258-5] 487-4) 509-9] 566] 651-3)| 637-3] 650-7) 737-3] 744-2] 748-5) 753-6 782 -1| 794-0 a4 
29. », Bankers’ deposits ( ee benaees ne 62-9} 81-3} 103-8) 102-8} 110) 121-1]} 119-9) 132-1) 148-2) 140-3) 130-7) 135-0 129 -4) 135 -4 io 3 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... > 55-9} 64-0) 103-2) 107-0} 143) 142-8) 132-5] 156-7) 159-4) 155-1) 153-1) 163-7 132-4) 141-2 
C Banks: (h 
31. ,, Deposits... 8 i oes ekSsKbRO RES * 1,738| 1,791! 2,277| 2,248] 2,484] 2,970]| 2,946) 2,991) 3,329]| 3,222) 3,085] 3,072 3,131] 3,263 = 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ ° 194, 187) 241) 244 265) 311 311; 306) 366 330} 318) 347 326) 355 13 
Ey ap SIO 0 0 0050000000000 0000% > 229) 308) 280) 255) 366) 231 193} 275) 171 157) +111) 163 291; 292 07 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... . eas one sae oes ons 495 482} 476) 758 739| 646) 476 471; 543) 5% 
T. bh MINED 0360506500000000000s 8 991; 844 976) 991| 944 849 859] 853) 807 812} 826) 838 811) 800 1073 
36. ,, Investments...............00- A 257, 348) 637) 608) 659) 919 880} 903} 999]) 1,008) 1,017) 1,050 1,049) 1,058 : 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ Per cent. 5-498) 3-008) 2 2-244 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 103 
38. ,, Three ae bank bills....... » 5-26] 1-87] 0-62) 1-18] 1-04) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03)/ 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03 100 
39. ,, Day to day loans.............. . 4-47| 1-61] 0-50} 0-87] 0-76) 0-75]| 0-75} 0-75) 1-00)| 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00! 1-00 3.02 
40. ,, Yield on he G Consols......... =. 4-61\ 3-75! 3-391 3-76! 3-40} 3-12I| 3-07/ 3-08! 3-02!' 3-01, 3-00) 3-01 3-01) 3-03 je 
* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) From 


January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 


instead of North-Western England. 
Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(g) Average of weekly figures. 


(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year show®- 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 


(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


a & made for net interest accrued, ond for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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‘ | | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, Last two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| > | » | ? ? 
Year 1941 = ne ee 25|| Name of Security | | Aus: | | Yor 100, Dividends Name of Security || Ang: | Aus: | Ans: 
“High | Low ee Liee, High | Low 192 | 1942 | 1942 || High | Low | (a) @®) () 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| bag -d Funds | 4 s. d. % oe iron, Coal and Steel : |£ s. d 
82 24% 2-0 s1s 2s. 83 83 0 3|| 45/9 | 41/3 4a b [Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 43/6 | ‘44/6 | 419 0 
113¢ | it [comets 4% (after 1967). 1124 | 1124 | 312 Of] S0/3 | 41/103 ye 11; b ||Bolsover Co! fill 44/6 | 45/6 | 611 9 
1 Conv. 2% 1943-4 Seanad 100¢ | 100g | 2.19 10] 28/6 | 25/- | t3te| t6||Brown (John) Ord. 10/- || 27/3 | 28/6 | 310 of 
101 Conv. 24% 1940-43... 101 | 100}xd| 2 9 01] 22/9 | 18/3 3a| 56 Ord. f1........ 1/6.| 216 |7 8 9 
1 1014 ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 102 | 102s | 211 3/1] 20/83] 14/- 7 c| Nile |(Dorman Ord. £1:::|] 19/9 | 19/6 Nil 
1088 | 1058 ||Conv. i% after 1961)../ 108 | 107éxd) $5 17] 26/3 | 20/- 4 a| 6 b/|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 25/6 | 26/3 | 712 0 
10 1 Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 105 |218 O|] 28/9 | 25/7%|| 7$a| 15 b/|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 28/3 | 28/6 |716 0 
Funding 2}% 1956-61. 96 9 | 217 0|] 45/6 | 41/3 || +4 5| +232 ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 .. - | 43/- |3 0 OF 
1 9 ding 24% 1952-57...|| 100k | 100% | 215 3 || 47/44) 45/- || Iabe| 12 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds £i..|| 47/3 | 47/44 |5 5 0 
101 Funding 3% 1959-69. ...|| 101 101s | 218 6 || 35/08| 31/- 6" b ||Swan, Hunter Ora. 34/éxd| 34/9 | 515 0 
1164, | 11 ding 4% 1960-90 1 11 218 Oj] 7- | 5/- Nie| § ¢|fThomes Richard) . 6/8|| 6/9 6/9 | 416 0 
101 Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48 1 219 0O|| 24/- | 21/- 54| 24a ||United Steel .f1....|| 23/9 | 24/13 | 612 6 
1 1 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. 102 102 | 216 O|] 17/6 | 15/5%|| 4 @| 6 6\|Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 16/6 | 17/- |516 6 
100 War Bonds 23% 1945-47|| 1 10 26 3: Textiles 
1 War Bonds 24% 1946-48! 1 1 296i 11/6 | 7- || Nile| Nile||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 11/- | 11/- Nil 
101s 100 vings Bds. 3% 1955-65|| 1 219 O]| 12/- | 6/3 || Nilc| Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/-| 12/- | 11/7} | _ Nil 
11 1123 |‘ ||Victory Bonds 4942-55" 11 11 218 9j| 39/13| 33/6 a| 5 b/|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 37/6 | 37/6 | 413 3 
102% | 100 |iWar Loan 3% 1955-59..|| 1024 | 102 | 216 6 || 38/9 | 31/- 5 b| 2a |\Courtauids Ord. {1 ..... 37/6 | 37/9 |4 0 0 
1 Bt War Loan 3}% aft. 1952.|| 106 106 |3 5 9fl| 12/9 | 2/3 || Nilc| 3 -¢||Fine Cotton Spinners 1}; 12/6 | 13/3 | 418 0 
97% | 95% |{Local M3... 97 97 |3 110|| 30/- | 22/9 Tec| Tee ||Lancs. conan Can fi..|| 30/- | 29/3 |5 2 6 
101. Redemption 3% 1986-96/| 99 99xd |} 3 0 9 Electrical Manuf: 
1013 | 101, ||Austria 3% 1933-53 101 101 |217 O}] 74/9 | 71/3 5 a| 10 6|\Callenders Cable, &c. fl. 712/6'| 72/6 |4 2 9 
101§ | 100g ||India 33% eed Jan b 5,°43|| 1014 | 101 | 3 8 6 || 22/9 | 20/9 || 1235] 7a |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5 21/3 | 21/3 | 413 0 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 42/- | 37/6 10 ¢} 10 c||English Flectris Ord” fi. 41/3 41/3 | 417 0 
102 | 101 ||Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 1013 , 1013 |4 9 0] 84/3 | 78/4%|| 17%¢| 17} c |General Electric Ord. 80/- | so/- |4 7 6 
102 | 100 |New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 101 101 | 416 6 Gas and Geeneay 
1093 | 106% ||Nigeria 5% 19 ese 109 109 313 8 || 38/9 | 34/6 5 b 3 a |\County of London ess 35/- 35/- | 411 6 
Corporation Stocks 14/74 | 12/1 c| 23¢|lGas Light & Coke Ord. fi|| 13/6 | 13/6 |3 6 0 
108} | 105% |/Birmingham 5% 1946-56)| 108 108 |312 6|| 32/6 | 29/ b| 2$a||North-East Electric A..| 33. | 34/3 499 
97 TE nc cctancenne 96 9 |3 2 6]| 40/- | 37/9 aba b |\Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 39/43 | 38/14 |4 4 3 
98° (Liverpool 3% 1954-64...|| 99 99 |3 1 3]] 40/6 | 39/- 5 b| 3 a||Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 40/- | 40/- |4 0 0 
1 105 = ||Middlesex 33% 1957-62.|| 105 1054 |3 1 0 Motor and Aircraft 
ree Seo Ctr Boe 17/3 15/- 10 ¢} 10 c||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 16/3 l6/- | 3 2 6 
102. | 97. 100 | 410 0]] 21/9 | 20/18|| Te] 7$c||B.S.A.Ord. f1.......2: 21/6 | 21/6 |7 1 0 
642 61 | 4 2 Opll 12/73] 9) 6 b| 4a Bristol Aeropiane 10/-..|| 12/44 | 12/74 | 7 18 6 
31¢ Sl} /415 Sn) 14/9 | 11/9 || $10 ¢| 8 c|/Fairey Aviation Ord. 20)- 14/44 | 14/44 | 511 Of 
93 | 76 884 | 410.5 | 28/48) 24/- 3@| 3 d\IF otors Ord. £ 27/9 | 28/- |4 5 9 
13 5 11 as 13/103] 11/43 || 1730| 15 a ||Hawker Siddele ‘|| 13/74 | 13/74 [11 18 0 
83 7 82 | 313 2/1 69/6 | ¢6/- 2$a| 1245 ||Lucas (Joseph) fi. 65/- | 66/3 | 410 6 
124 sa 1888) aS | seer ee] eee | Bs | SS 2 
; ————i aa. | <<. | ta c c OLIS- NO’ 
varie || Zastitwo | bin idends Aug yo ‘ = 18/3 “ Nile| Nil const Sie 18/ 18/ Nil 
ivi ° * . e ¢c team: 1 — - Ni 
an.1toAug.25}|__—“VCSnt* || Name of Security 18, | 25, 25, || 25/— aie 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Fumess, With Ga ei | 236 | d/l 5 4 0 
_High | Low || (a) (6) () Ii Ci*iS=C(i984D_|_— 1942 | 1942] 9/3 | 25/3 6 6| 2 a\||P.&0O.De _— easoauas 29/- 29/- | 510 0 
ee ee ee eee ae 5 ¢| 6 ¢||Ro Mail nes Gi i 22/6 | 22/6 |5 6 6 
9 % Railways £s.d.|] 2i/- | 16/- 5 ¢| 5 ¢|lUnion Castle Ord. 17/6 | 17/6 | 514 0 
1 | 7 Ma | Ni |[p.a. Gt. sthn. Ord. Stk.l| 8 8 Nil ape Py 
12 93 || Nil | Nil ||Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 11 11 Nil 13 | 3/9 4 c| Nil c||Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1..|| 6/3 5/74 | _ Nil 
4% | 39 4 c| 2 a||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 4 4 815 9]| 14/6 | 6/- 6 c| 2 c¢|\Anglo-Dutch of Java f1.|| 8/l#| 8/1} | 418 0 
1154 | 106 246| 2a ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 107 107 1413 6] 32/- | 25/- 2pa| 745 | Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 -..| 25/9 3/9 |8 8 6 
49 2b| 2 allL.N.E.R. 4% lst Pref. 52 52 1713 91] 2/1¢| 9d. 4 a| 6 b/|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| _1/1#| 1/14 |17 15 6 
205 | 16 lec} 2 cliLM. “Stock ...... 203 20 |917 6|| 20/6 | 98/10}|| 10 c| 3 c|\Rubber Pltns. Trust f1..|| 13/9 | 13/9 |4 7 0 
50: 2-b| 2 alIL.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 53} 79 7\| W8| 9d. 9 ¢| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2y-. 1/04! 11gd. | Nil 
a7 | 38 245| 120 ||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 46 464 17 5 2 Oil 
1% | 14 1¢¢| $c ||Southern Def. Stock ....|| 16% 16¢ [1012 11] 55/- | 34/43|! 5 ¢| 5 c||Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 45/7$ | 44/44 | 2 5 0 
67 | 61 24 a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|| 65 6 712 8 cai 246 20 ne ese faa ie | S46 8 14 0 
Banks and Clecnene ; on) Seaeepers _ 
a ° ustr: Ay laneo 
: | 54 42/- 23a 6 ce een 48/9 48/9 |314 0 
im | fa8 6 a| 6 b [Bank of England Stock. . fort | oat | oac Oe a1ee| seize || 20° ¢| 20" ¢ [Barker (John) Ord. 9 | 439 [411 6 
mr | Sok ¢ Speen ot ee eee cil ‘or Asie | $16 Cel 37/9 | 30/6 || 24 c| 24 ¢|[Boots Pure Drug Ord. Moe 35/7 | 35/78 | 3 9 0 
we. | an Se ee ee eee aalend £1) Sig | stig | San oN: Set! 43 3 a| 7 6|(British Aluminium {1...|| 43/9 | 44/44 | 4.10 0 
a a1: 23 b |\Chartered of India 75... 9 1378 OH gale] 70/- 1174 ¢ [14,5 ¢ |Brit.-Amer. Tobacco i.|| so/- | s0/- | 312 6t 
3 a $| cate Hongkome ond 6: $128. 68/6 | 64/- a b [British Oxygen Ord. £1.l| 66/74 | 66/3 | 4 4 0 
fe, | £45 || £245) £2ba|/Hongkong and S. $125..)/ £51b | £524 | 210 & | Gay | 47 4¢| 4 ¢||Cable& Wir-Hag. Stk... 59 | 61 |611 0 
ons | aie | 831 § Situhesaca“euhe Dae -- See | slo 1 Sas 8 1s. | 97/6 |) 1595| 1294 Carreras ‘A’ Orde£1.....||119/6 | 115/- | 416 0 
He es $3] 8 Siinat. Dis £1 a fab al [| 338 6 1 33g] 24/48 || 10 ¢| 8 c|[Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 || 28/- | 28/- | 514 0 
6g | eae 7b| The Nat. Fan £2}, 1 68 68 47 6|| 27/1b| 13/3 | Nile| 6 c/[Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..)/ 17/- | 17/- | 310 6 
a0 | a ; ome her. 2 fs S| G8 1347 $l a5 | 22/- || 1285] 12)0 Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 9 | 23/99 |5 5 0 
so- | 46 @ |Ro - 63/6 | 31/3 || 20 6| Nila ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. fi/| 40/- | 40/- [10 0 0 
/- |- 6tb a on Discount o seccce 47/6 47/6 |4 4 0 33/113| 30/- 3 a] 5 6||Imperial Chemical Ord. : 33/3 33/- | 416 6 
mene salt $3 $2.00 ¢ sdobe International Nickel n. $ $39 5 20 
40 a| 50} ce £1, fully paid...|| 23} 233 | 316 6 || 31/3 | 24/ 10 ¢| 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. i 28/9 | 28/9 |3 9 6 
11 4/6a| 6/-b||Atlas £5, £13 paid...... 12 12 14 7 61] 52/6 | 39/9 5 a| 5 b|\London Brick Ord. {1...|| 48/9 | 48/9 |4 2 0 
89/103} 79/- || 2/-6| 1/6a||Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. || 86/3 | 88/9 | 318 9 || 39/18) 30/- || 15 @| 20 }||Marks&S ‘Aa’ 5/—-.|| 37/- , 36/6 | 419 9 
24% || 10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|| 26 26 | 316 2 || 98/9 | 85/7$|| 1286) 7a||Murex {1 Ord.......... 97/6 | 96/3 |4 3 0 
16} | 14 || 20 6] t17$a||Pearl £1, fully paid | .-.. 16 16a |2 5 3¢tl] 26/3 | 19/6 24a| 6 6||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 24/6 | 25/- |3 8 0 
1 133 || 6/-a| 6/—6||Phonix £1, fully paid 14 1 4 0 91] 65/3 | 58/- 2¢a| 123 ||Spillers Ord. £1......... 13 | 61/3 |419 0 
278 | 20% || t57c| +588 c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 2 2 2 3 9t| 64/43) 59/103] 10 5 a||Tate and Lyle Ord. £i.::|| 61/3 | 61/103} 4 6 0 
7 11 a; 19 6/|Royal Exch Dnccee 8 8 315 Of] 33/3 | 27/6 § c| 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 31/9 33/- |3 0 3 
8 7 3/35| 3/3a|\Royal £1, 12/é paid. ....|| 88 88 | 317 6 || 86/6 | 80/6 || 10 5| 10 a||Tube Investments Ord. {1| 85/- | 85/- |414 0 
6 133 b a ||Sun Life £1, fully paid..:|| 6 6 |315 9|| 73/1¢| 62/6 b| 38a ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1|| 68/9 | 68/9 | 312 6 
ieemiaemeiieeiniaen, | || 33° | 26/4 || .7ha|(a)i5 6 United Molasses Ord. 6/8] 28/14 | 28/14 518 0 
i |e | fs] § Sipemmcr Ome a | HS 12 FH soe | sural 0 «| as clammuctiittieoanc| soe | az |e 0 0 
a nvestment Trst 
ie | 1 3 a| 7 b|iTrustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 152} | 1523 |6 11 2|| “6/3 | 36/7) 80 ¢) $5.0 | RshaniGoltclsCra a Set] “Say | ° oo 
_ 4a] 6 b/IU.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock! 1914 | 191} [54 51 432 | so/7q|| “LO ¢| 10 c|\cons. Gls, ofS. af Z1..| 326° | 33h |6 0 0 
Breweries, &c. Sh | 7h || Nilc| 20 c|iDe Beers (Def.) £24... 8h 8 | 519 0 
158/9 | 138/- || +15 6] +5 @||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|/156/- | 157/6 | 210 9t] 40/- | 34/4g|| 118 a |Randfontein Ord. 41. -.-|| 31/104) 31) 03/12 16 0 
67/6 | 54/6 5 a| 9 b|\Courage & Co. Ord. fi... 65/- | 66/6 |4 4 O|| 8 155) Nila |Rhokana Corp. 0 6 7 2 9 
19/3 | 71/103|| 63a! 10 6 | Distillers Co. Ord. 79/- 78/6 |4 2 9 11 5 b| 5 a||Roan Antelope 12/ 12/9 | 318 6 
99/- | g0/- || 15 5| 11 a@|\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £i|| 98/3 | 98/3 |5 5 9 6245| 5244 Sub Nigel Ord. i sg ie 5% (10 2 0 
92/6 | 79/7 1542) 7 a ||ind Coope &c. Ord. f1...|| 9/9 | 91/9 | 418 0 2/6a| 5/6 ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. a 6 6} |6 3 4 
67/3 | 50/7, 4 a|lWatney Combe Def. {1..!| 66/- | 67/- 15 6 0 LF 3 il. ||W. Witwatersrand Nil 
(a) Interim div. Fi Fist div. (c) Last two yearly divs. Includes 23% not su ae for exchange. (f , —_ yield. (%) Annas 


(ad 25% 
per share. (j) Yield to average redemption—end 1960.  (k) Sond on redemption eae 194 1946. fn) Yield on “1. 20; 55) basis (p) Yield on 23% bi + Free of Tax. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 











Close Close Close Close Close Close 
on - - 3. Ay -- ‘> - ‘=. Aug. 
1. Railroads. 8 ustrial. 8 25 
a a | a Sn Atlantic ison il as Am. Smelting. - 2 a i 7 gt A 
N. i | an. Pacific ... m. Viscose ... ett Myers 0: 
—_ | 2 | Sotes ) Gt. Nthn. 22 Anaconda ..... 264 26 | Nat. Distillers . 25% 24 
| | - ia N.Y. = ees . Stee | Nat. Steel..... 48 48 
| — eer), oe Le Pennsylvania . . 21g | Briggs ........ 18} 18} | Pheips Dodge.. 24) 24 
$$ | _ Ss cinnmnentinaien —_ Southern....... 18 15} Celanese ofA... 20) 20 | Proct. Gamble 48} 48 
B rere ars Roebu 
> ot Pete. : Aug. = } pone i+ Bre ,000 | 10, eed ue Ae 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 20f 193 | Shell Union.... 13} 13 
B —— s|° 3 a 15, + 30,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 118 ug Eastman Kdk.. 131 127 | Std. OiN.J.... 38 
Peciis,l3e| ” 91 gdneeon i+ 34,000 sorte 000 ‘Seq gas'oon | Amer. W'wks.. 2 Gen. Elec...... 27} 26} | 20thCen.Fox.. 11% 11 
Sinttal Argentine “."| "8 |, 22 | $2,061,000 |+ 286,250 | 16/411,700 + 1,969,400 | People's Gas - “ Inland Stet = sok elt | US Stel... 48h 
(Brazil)... 33, 16| £38,879 |+ 4,542 1,187,265 |— 41,229 | Sth Cal.Ed.... 17 19 | Int. Harvest... 48 West’house El.. 69 6 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel.. 25% 263%! Tut. Nickel.... 26§ 27 Woolworth.... 28) 28 
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(Continued from page 284) 

employees decided to stop general over- 
time working at the end of this week. The 
conference was informed that the Cotton 
Controller would require a number of mills 
to continue the 52-hour week to fulfil 
urgent needs for war contracts. It was 
decided that a sub-committee of three 
employers and three trade unionists should 
be appointed to see the Controller to find 
out the method he proposed to adopt in 
selecting mills to run overtime, For some 
time, yarns produced on ring spindles have 
been in short supply, and it is taken for 
ceeneed that these mills will continue to 
work overtime. ©The demand for yarns 
made from Egyptian cotton has not been 
great recently and it is thought that most 
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Linseed Crop Estimates.—The latest 
estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture puts the American probable 
total production of linseed at 1,043,000 
tons from 4,400,000 acres, Last season 
787,000 tons were harvested. The official 
Canadian estimate of the linseed crop is 
436,600 tons against 160,300 tons reaped 
last season. North America should there- 
fore have sufficient linseed to cover all 
domestic requirements, without resorting to 
external sources of supply. Argentina’s 
surplus is moving slowly. Some 1,800,000 
tons remain unsold and are unlikely to be 
sold before the new _ is ready for the 
market. It is reported that the United 
States is to buy at least 200,000 tons of 
Brazilian 1942-3 crop castor seed. 





August 29, 1942 
VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(1937 = 100) 
Total 
Home | Export che 
Index ae 
Year ago 
RT cccseesees 100 100 100) + 10 
IGSB. .cccccccecs 94 82 93 — 70 
BEND s ccccccesess 105 80 103 —10°7 
FOOD. cccccccccce 116 83 114 +10-7 
1941 June....... 122 105 122 +20°5 
» July......e 15 130 7 |-723 
1942 June....... 108 77 107 —12:3 
» july....... 88 65 87} 413-1 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 









































of the factories in the Bolton district will Festhens tex oS ant nanted; Tene = Soin 

go back to the 48-hour week. “THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE gnd monthly figures Sept., 1940-Oct., 1941, see Economist 
Vegetable Production.—The Minister of PRICE INDEX Nov. 29, tTOAl” Source?’ Board of Trade Journal. 

Agriculture has appointed Mr F. A. ” ‘¢THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 

Secrett, head Ney i firm Fe vegetable . et 7 WHOLESALE PRICES 

growers, to onorary viser on (1927 = 100) 

vegetable production. Mr Secrett will Aue. | Ag | At | SS | 

assist the Ministry in its efforts to increase 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 - ‘~- —- Aug. iM 

the production home-grown vegetables. 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Milk Movements.—On October 1st, the crops ..........-. 117.8 117.8 | 117.8 

Milk Marketing Board becomes the sole Raw materials..... 172.7 172.7 | 172.7 

purchaser of ‘milk fron the producers. The Complete Index... .| 142.7 142.7 | 142.7 1 = + + 4 oe by 

transport of milk is being rationalised. Mar. Aug. | July 74.2| 54.3| 93.5| 92.5] 906 

The Ministry of Food has set up an 31, 6, | 27, 113.2| 95.4 | 129.3 | 131.8 | 131.8 

organisation known as Milk Movements, 1937* 1941 | 1942 87.0 | 77.6 | 113.0 | 120.0 | 119.5 

which will choose destination points and th cecanuanees ' 147.9 | 112.9 | 117.8 | 117.8 Complete Index 87.2 | 70.3 | 106.4 | 110.9 | 110.2 

decide which farms will serve these points, Raw materials. .... 207.3 170.1 | 172.7 | 172.7 ——§ ————————____—__—_|__|__|__ 

Schemes to be drawn up covering the ..| 175.1 138.6 | 142.7 | 142.7 = 1913=100 ........ 119.9} 96.8 | 146.4 | 152.6 | 151.6 





whole country will be submitted to the 
Milk Marketing Board, 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery, 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 

CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST - 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
ee facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. ' 2 
London 117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
2%, CHARLES 11 STREET, WAYMARKET, 8.W 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STRE 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Pocepeenins in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = » $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ = # $20,000,000 


STERLING - =~ -= £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | joncKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


sane AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company pesepenate’ in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 













Printed in Great Britain by S oe Press (1940), Lrp., ane St. 
Brettenham House, Lancas 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 

Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 

Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa 
Calcutta Madras airobi 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 

Cochin (8S. India) Eliya Jinja 

Colombo Rangoon Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL see eee =~ £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL «++ eee ~~: 2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ws aes wee 2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agen 
Australian Sovesnmnent throughout Austral 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description te, 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances coe £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances ese 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department an 77,144,818 
Rural Credits eee on 2,389,454 
Other items ove ~ eee 19,795,546 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA ‘HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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TO THE ECONOMIST 


’ £ s d. 
12 Months = = = 3 00 


6 Months = - = 110 0 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
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Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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